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I.—THE JEWISH MESSIAH.—IL 


WAILE treating of the Jewish Messiah, Hengstenberg 
discusses the question of the angel or messenger of Jehovah. 
This is unnecessary. But it is desirable to examine the 
point briefly, lest the omission should furnish an objection 
to our conclusion. In speaking of the angel of Jehovah, 
the Old Testament, it is alleged, shews a distinction be- 
tween the hidden and the manifest God, the God who 
remained in concealment and the God who revealed Him. 
If it can be shewn that the angel of Jehovah was truly 
God, having divine attributes and performing divine acts, 
he may be identified with the Messiah. Let us therefore 
examine the passages which speak of the angel of Jehovah. 

In the 16th chapter of Genesis, the angel of the Lord 
found Hagar. This angel undertakes a divine work, the 
countless multiplication of Hagar’s posterity. He says that 
Jehovah had heard her affliction, and so predicates of Him 
what he had before assigned to himself. 

In the 18th chapter, it is related that Jehovah appeared 
to Abraham in the plains of Mamre. When the patriarch 
lifted up his eyes, “three men stood by him.” In the course 
of the interview, one of the three makes himself known as 
the Lord. He promises such blessings as God alone can 
bestow, and is called by the historian Jehovah. 

The expression in xix. 24, “Jehovah rained—from Jeho- 
vah,” is Hebraistic for “the Lord rained from himself,” a 
noun being used for a pronoun. Hengstenberg arbitrarily 
assumes that the Jehovah who rained fire and brimstone is 
identical with the angel, and thus the latter is distinguished 
from Jehovah ; in other words, two Jehovahs are mentioned. 
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The Jewish Messiah. 


In the 22nd chapter, God commands Abraham to sacrifice 
his son. Jehovah’s angel prevents the consummation of the 
act ; and the language employed to convey the prohibition 
implies that he is a divine person: “Lay not thine hand 
upon the lad, for now I know that thou fearest God, seeing 
thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, from me.” 
The appellation which Abraham gives the place shews his 
belief that Jehovah had appeared there. 

In the 31st chapter, the angel of God appears to Jacob 
ina dream. He calls himself the God of Bethel, to whom 
Jacob had made a vow, as is related in xxviii. 11 —22, 
where the patriarch sees a ladder in his night vision, on 
which the angels ascend and descend, and at whose top 
Jehovah stands, calling himself the God of Abraham and 
Isaac, &c. 

By comparing Genesis xxxii. 28—30 with Hosea xii. 3, 
4, and Judges xiii. 17, we see that the same agent is called 
God, angel of God or of Jehovah. 

In Genesis xlviii. 15, 16, Jacob wishes for the sons of 
Joseph a blessing from the God before whom his fathers 
walked, and from the angel who had been his protector. 

In Exodus iii. 2, the angel of Jehovah appears to Moses 
in a flame of fire out of a bush, yet immediately afterwards 
God calls to him and avows himself Jehovah, the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, &c. It appears from xiv. 19 and 
24, that the angel of God and the pillar of cloud accompany- 
ing the Israelites through the wilderness were connected ; the 
latter being the visible symbol of the former. Jehovah is re- 
presented as troubling the host of the Egyptians by looking 
through the pillar of fire and of the cloud ; pointing to the 
identity of Jehovah with the angel. In xxiii. 20, God says 
to the people that he would send an angel before them to 
guide them into the promised land, exhorting them to obey 
him because he is not an usual angel, His name being in 
him. 

In Numbers xxii. we read that God’s anger was kindled 
against Balaam because he went ; and the angel of Jehovah 
opposed him. At the end of the interview, the angel de- 
clares himself to be the author of the communication which 
Balaam was to make (verse 35). 

When Joshua came with his army before Jericho, an 
unknown being appeared to him with a drawn sword, who 
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declared that he was captain or prince of the host of the 
Lord, i.e. prince of the angels (v. 14), and commanded 
Joshua to put off his shoes because the place he stood on 
was holy. In vi. 2, he appears to be called Jehovah. 

In Judges vi. 11, an angel of Jehovah comes to Gideon, who 
is called Jehovah in the 14th verse. After he tells Gideon 
that he had sent him to save Israel, he is recognized as a 
divine person, addressed by the title Adonai, and permits a 
sacrifice to be offered to him. When Gideon perceives that 
he is an angel of the Lord, he fears he must die because he 
had seen such an one face to face, and builds an altar which 
he calls Jehovah-shalom. 

In xiii. 3, the angel of the Lord appeared to the wife of 
Manoah. At his second manifestation to the pair, he was 
recognized only as a man. But when he refused to give his 
name because it was secret, and the sacrifice was miracu- 
lously consumed, the angel himself ascending in the flame, 
Manoah knew that it was an angel of Jehovah, saying to 
his wife, “ We shall surely die because we have seen God.” 

In Isaiah lxiii. 9, the salvation of Israel is ascribed to 
the angel of God's presence or face. 

In 2 Kings xix. 35, the angel of the Lord smites the Assy- 
rian army. 

The prophet Zechariah receives all his revelations from 
the angel of Jehovah. In i. 12—15, the latter distinguishes 
between himself and Jehovah of Hosts, saying he had been 
sent to punish the heathen for what they had done to Jeru- 
salem and Zion. In iii. 2, the angel of Jehovah (verse 1) is 
termed Jehovah. 

Psalms xxxiv. 7, and xxxv. 5, attribute to Jehovah’s angel 
what is elsewhere predicated of Jehovah himself, the pro- 
tection of the pious and punishment of the ungodly. 

It is unnecessary for our present purpose to discuss the 
different explanations which have been offered of the fact 
described. Many expositors, including Augustine and Je- 
rome, Bishop Clayton in his “ Essay on Spirit,” and Mr. H. 
Taylor in his “ Ben Mordecai,” think that the person called 
both angel and Jehovah is a created spirit of the angelic 
order, who was allowed to personate the Almighty, not only 
speaking by His authority, but appearing in His person and 
bearing His name—His representative and ambassador. 
This hypothesis has been often combated. It encountered 
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4 The Jewish Messiah. 


the opposition of Mr. Lindsey from a Humanitarian stand- 
point, and of Dr. Randolph from a Trinitarian one, neither 
writer arguing very successfully or philosophically. 

Angels belonged to the mythology of the Hebrews who 
personified the powers of nature. Extraordinary operations, 
unusual phenomena, manifestations of God, were invested 
with personal attributes. They were angels or messengers 
of Jehovah, and are identified with Himself because they 
represent no distinctive being. Without independent exist- 
enc», they are only the mode of His appearance, the invisi- 
ble Deity unveiling Himself to mortal eyes. The word 
Ts'22 favours this hypothesis, because its form is indefinite. 
It means a sending, not one sent; i.e. it is properly an ab- 
stract noun., Almost all the appearances of angels in the 
Old Testament are to be explained in this manner. The 
angel of Jehovah's presence is identical with Jehovah, be- 
cause what is so termed is only the manifestation of His 
presence at a certain time and place, a personified mode of 
His operation. The Old Testament itself, in identifying the 
angel with the presence of Jehovah and with Jehovah bim- 
self confirms the correctness of this explanation. Nothing 
can be clearer than that the angel is neither a created being 
nor the Messiah, if the passages in Exodus xxiii. 20—23, 
and xxxiii. 14, 15, &., be compared. The former shews 
that the angel is the pillar of cloud and fire which preceded 
the Israelites, or the active presence of Jehovah ; the latter, 
that the presence or face of Jehovah expresses the same idea 
in the language of a different writer. Hence Onkelos usually 
renders the presence of Jehovah by Shekinah, i.e. the visible 
manifestation of Deity. 

The topic has no proper connection with the Messiah’s 
person as described in the Jewish writings. Even if Heng- 
stenberg’s view were correct that the angel is Jehovah's 
revealer, partaking of His Godhead and intimately connected 
with Him by oneness of nature, he is never identified with 
the Messiah ; for Malachi iii. 1, which the critic quotes in 
favour of their sameness, is irrelevant. The messenger of 
the covenant is Elijah not Messiah, who is there distin- 
guished from the Lord; and it is arbitrary to make the 
angel of Jchovah the same as the messenger of the covenant. 
If Malachi iii. 1, presents no ground for identifying the 
angel of Jehovah with Messiah, two other places adduced 
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The Jewish Messiah. 5 


by Hengstenberg are irrelevant, viz. Hosea iii. 5, and Micah 
v. 2. The explanations of both already given dissipate their 
Messianic nature. Who would imagine, except Hengstenberg 
and his school, that “the goodness of the Lord” (7M) 20) 
is identical with “the glory of Jehovah,” the Shekinah 
of God, which was concentrated in “the angel of Jehovah ;” 
or who else could bring forth from the single word Mixyia 
in Micah v. 2, a God proceeding eternally from the invisible 
Jehovah and revealing him,—God the Messiah? 

Another passage supposed to countenance the identity of 
Messiah with the angel is this: “In that day shall the Lord 
defend the inhabitants of Jerusalem ; and he that is feeble 
among them at that day shall be as David; and the house 
of David shall be as God, as the angel of the Lord before 
them.” (Zechar. xii. 8.) 

The Messianic interpretation of these words regards the 
house of David as culminating in king Messiah, who is 
identified with the angel that led the people in ancient 
times. Thus both the divine and human natures of Mes- 
siah are implied. But the interpretation is distorted. What 
the passage really says is, that Jehovah will protect Jeru- 
salem, putting such a spirit into the inhabitants that he 
who is weak shall become heroic like David; and the 
leaders of the house of David shall be changed as it were 
into superhuman beings or angels who conduct the host. 
One person is not selected as the representative of David’s 
house, the Messiah ; but the leaders of the people, who are 
compared to superhuman beings or angels in heroic courage. 
The Messiah is not identified with the angel of Jehovah. 

The Metatron has less relation to the Messianic doctrine 
than that of Jehovah’s angel, though it is introduced by 
Hengstenberg as an element in his proof of Messiah’s di- 
vinity. The Metatron in Jewish conception was one of the 
three highest angels, who was permitted to sit in the divine 
chamber and write down the virtues of the Israelites. His 
name is like that of his master, ie. Shaddai. The distinc- 
tion made between him and other angels is, that he sits 
with God in the inmost apartment, while the rest hear 
the divine command before the veil. Hence he is called 
Prince of the face (23327 “w), ie. who stands before God. 
Though R. Elias applied Exodus xxiii. 21 to him, the inter- 
pretation did not involve his divinity ; for he was nothing 
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more than the highest of all the angels, “a king of all 
kings,” as he is styled in Berith Menucha, fol. 37. Schoettgen 
errs in affirming that his name was given to the Messiah, the 
passages he adduces being inappropriate.* The doctrine of 
the Metatron was a later one. It did not even exist in the 
time of the Septuagint translators, though it has been so 
asserted on the ground of the Greek in Isaiah ix. 6, where 
the words are too uncertain to be cited in favour of any 
doctrinal proposition respecting Messiah. The translator 
renders 4s (God) by angel; but that is done elsewhere 
in the LXX. To avoid anthropomorphism or its appear- 
ance, the translator resorts to paraphrase. A theological 
bias may have prompted him. It is doubtful whether the 
doctrine of a Metatron was developed out of Judaism itself. 
The probability is that it came from Persia. The name 
occurs first in the book Sifri, belonging to the third century. 
It is also in the Talmud ; in the later Targums, such as that 
of Jerusalem in its different recensions ; attaining its full 
growth in the book of Sohar. The relation of the Metatron 
to the Shekinah is fluctuating ; and the distinction between 
a higher and lower Metatron, the one of emanation, the 
other of creation, is only the fanciful conception of a few. 
In any case, the being so called was never higher than an 
angel or archangel, who was admitted into the counsels of 
God, and revealed them to men as he was directed. He 
may have been a kind of mediator, the revealer of Jehovah, 
the investiture of the Shekinah ; but he was never thought 
of as properly divine. Instead of participating in God’s 
essence, he was His instrument. While explaining the angel 
of Jehovah by Metatron, later Jews, far from making him 
Jehovah's fellow, God eternally proceeding from the unseen 
Creator, have believed that he was a created angel of 
exalted rank. 

The prevailing doctrine of the Jews respecting the Mes- 
siah is expressed by Trypho in Justin Martyr. “We all 
expect that the anointed one will be a man sprung from 
men, and that Elias will anoint him.”+ His divinity and 
eternal pre-existence are pronounced foolishness by the 
same speaker.t The oldest Targums have nothing different 





* Hore Hebraice et Talmudice, Vol. II. pp. 8, 16. 
+ Dialogue, p. 235, ed. Thirlby. t Ibid. p. 233. 
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from this—no assertion of his superhuman dignity. That 
of Jonathan on Isaiah vii. 14, Micah v. 1, 2, is silent re- 
specting his birth from a virgin. On Isaiah ix. 6, the words 
of it probably mean: “he takes the law upon him to keep 
it; and his name is called before him whose counsel is 
wonderful, the mighty God continuing for ever; Messiah, 
whose peace will come upon us fully in his days.” Accord- 
ing to the paraphrast, the appellation “ mighty God” belongs 
to the subject naming, not to the person named. 

At the time of Christ, Jewish ideas of the Messiah pre- 
sented a threefold form. There was first, the ordinary 
characteristic of the prophetic writings, according to which 
he was a king of David's line, the conqueror of the Gentiles 
and righteous ruler of all peoples. This is the view of the 
Talmud. The second was the Danielic form, in which 
Messiah was a superhuman being, heavenly as well as 
earthly. This appears in apocalyptic literature, not in the 
Talmud. Thirdly, the Mosaic form (founded upon, but not 
meant by, the words of the reputed writer Moses), according 
to which Messiah was the great prophet like unto Moses 
(Deut. xviii. 15). All who regarded the law as the sacred 
book par excellence and the exclusive source of divine 
doctrine, adopted this idea, among whom was Philo and 
probably most Alexandrians. We can scarcely suppose 
that a fourth modification of Messianic belief existed in 
the apostolic period, else we should add the mystical-Mo- 
saic type by which Messiah was identified with the first 
man Adam, re-appearing as the restorer of Paradise. This 
occurs in some Jewish writings. There is also a faint echo 
of it in the Clementine Homilies belonging to the latter 
half of the second century.* 

The result of our examination of the post-biblical Jewish 
writings agrees with that of the biblical ones. The Messiah 
whom prophets looked for as the deliverer of the nation 
and poets described in ideal colours, the future restorer of 
the theocracy in its highest perfection and widest extent, 
was aking. Following out the hints given in the book of 
Daniel, some later Jews conceived that he was concealed 
with the Father, existing before his appearance to men, the 
Lord and Judge of all. Highest of the creatures of God, 





* See Homil. iii. 20; Epiphanius Adv. Heres. xxx. p. 409, ed. Migne. 




















8 The Jewish Messiah: 
he was the divine representative, enthroned in surpassing 
dignity. Sometimes, again, he was considered a great pro- 
phet, the instructor of the peoples ; or the true Adam, re-ap- 
pearing to bring back the paradisiacal state. It is impossible 
to discover a distinct vestige of the belief among the Jews 
that he was God or truly divine. None supposed that he 
was to be of the same or similar substance with the Father.* 
Why? Because it was contrary to their monotheism. And 
we are safe in asserting, that no modern Jew interprets the 
Old Testament in a sense involving the divinity of Mes- 
siah’s person. Both learned critics and plain readers of 
the Bible belonging to the race of Abraham are agreed on 
the point. Far be it from us to say that they are influenced 
by theological prepossessions in this matter—that their re- 
jection of Jesus Christ and their aversion to Christianity 
lead them to take such view of their Messiah. With some 
it may be a motive; of scholars and critics it can hardly 
be predicated. As far as Jews are honest interpreters of 
their own records, they are the best judges of the question, 
and their voice is unanimous. Differences of belief they 
have in relation to the interpretation of Messianic passages, 
some thinking that the Old Testament has no personal 
Messiah, while others suppose that the ideal hopes and 
longings of seers for a great deliverer were destined not to 
be fulfilled ; but all agree in this, that no prophet or writer 
dreamt of a person really divine as their Saviour. The 
Messiah was a created being, neither angel nor spirit nor 
God, having a nature essentially human. 

It has been supposed that the Word of Jehovah (S72 
“sy), in the Targums or Jewish paraphrases of the Old 
Testament, is identical with the Messiah ; and therefore the 
expression has been used for doctrinal purposes. But the 
alleged identity is baseless. The later Jews were indisposed 
to represent God as a direct agent in the external world, 
which led to the conception of a mediative element between 
the finite and infinite. This was His Word, the expression 
of His will. Accordingly, where the Old Testament speaks 
of Jehovah's operations, the Word is employed. The Word 
of Jehovah is nothing more than Jehovah Himself, His will 
going forth into action, His self-revealing agency. 


* 





dpoiovorog or dpoovoroc, the former semi-Arian, the latter Athanasian, in 
the phraseology of Christian history. 
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The earlier Targums never hypostatise the Word or 
Memra of Jehovah. In their use of the phrase, it does not 
denote a substance, much less a person. With Onkelos, 
the Memra is an emanation from God, something different 
from Him, but an efflux of His essence. Jonathan seems 
to identity the Memra with the Holy Spirit, since he trans- 
lates M199 in that manner. When Alexandrian views about 
the Word of God as a substance began to prevail, which 
Word Christians identified with their Messiah ; the Jews, 
uniting the philosophical idea of the Logos or Wisdom of 
God with the predicates of Messiah, applied it to their 
future king. The Targum of Jerusalem seems to hyposta- 
tise the Word. In it he becomes an angel who is one with 
the Shekinah ; a sort of mediator, Jehovah’s represeutative 
through whom He works. 

No clear instance of the identification of Messiah with 
the Memra of Jehovah occurs in the pseudo-Jonathan. One 
which has been quoted fails to prove the point. It is in 
Numbers xxiii. 21: “The Word of Jehovah their God is 
their help, and the jubilant triumph of King Messiah re- 
sounds among them.” Here the parallel clauses are not 
identical but homogeneous. Another example has been 
adduced from the Targum on Psalm cx. 1. In the two 
paraphrases on the verse, given by Buxtorf, one says, 
“ Jehovah spake by his Word (F732 3 DN) to set me as 
lord (7337) over all Israel ;” the other, “ Jehovah spake by 
his Word to give me the lordship (Sf33>) for which I had 
sat,” &c. In both instances, it has been supposed that 
Memra or Word is the rendering of Adonai (Lord) ; whereas 
it is a periphrasis of 3} DS? 7929 and NM237 correspond 
to Adonai. 

If our observations be correct, Hackspan and Paulus are 
substantially right in affirming that the Word of God is an 
idiom or mode of expression designating God Himself; 
Memra being equivalent to WD) and BY¥yY in Hebrew, which 
are used for the reciprocal pronoun se/f. But along with 
that should be taken the genius of the oriental, and espe- 
cially of the Hebrew mind. The will of God in action, His 
Word taking effect, was the initiative stage of that specula- 
tion to which the Jews, ignorant of second causes or the 
laws of nature, were unavoidably led. By degrees, the 
Word or self-revelation of God became so prominent, that 
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Jehovah Himself receded from view, and the operative 
power virtually took his place as a person by whom He was 
manifested, a mediator between the Creator and creature. 
Such is the process by which the mediative element tended 
to personality, and terminated in an outward agent. 

In Jewish literature, so far as we know, no identification 
of the Memra of Jehovah with the Messiah occurs. It 
might be shewn that it is sometimes identified with the 
Shekinah ; but the latter was only the visible presence of 
Jehovah, not a person. As to the correspondence of the 
Memra with the Greek Adyoc in John i. 1, and its denoting 
the same thing, we believe with Prideaux, that it is pre- 
carious to urge it. 

It is not our purpose to treat the subject controversially, 
else we should dispose of several hypotheses that supply 
the want of knowledge, or stop farther inquiry on the part 
of those who have a creed to uphold. If we have shewn 
that the Messianic conception was ideal and poetical, fluc- 
tuating and shadowy, undefined and dim ; if some prophets 
in their highest flights of inspiration, as the deutero-Isaiah, 
viewed an age and a people, not a person, as the consum- 
mation of their hopes, it is easy to detect the error of divines 
who argue that the Jews ought to have deduced the doc- 
trine of the Messiah’s divinity from their own Scriptures. 
When the Jews are told, that had their forefathers not been 
swayed by prejudice they would have perceived “their 
promised Messiah was to be the Son of God, co-equal with 
God, and that he was revealed as such in their own Scrip- 
tures,” they know the worth of an assertion contrary to 
their Scriptures. Or again, when the anticipation of a 
Messiah is pronounced to be the result of a special divine 
manifestation granted to favoured individuals, “by which 
they were enabled to behold in the essence of the divine 
nature the person of the Son of God,” the dogmatic specta- 
cles of a Christian creed have created a false image. It is 
incorrect to affirm, that the Messiah was revealed to their 
spirits as “the Word of God dwelling from all eternity in 
the bosom of the Father.” The knowledge of the Messiah 
possessed by the Jews of old was not a constituent or essen- 
tial part of their religious belief. Indeed, “knowledge” is 
a term inapplicable to the idea, which was rather an anti- 
cipation, a forecasting hope, a spiritual longing, an ardent 
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desire picturing a kingdom of righteousness and peace 
which attracts to itself the best of all peoples, and either 
absorbs the Gentiles within its wide-spread enclosure, or 
rears itself over their ashes, with a Davidic monarch pos- 
sessed of all the attributes of office in perfection ; or a king- 
dom needing no visible head, because a pure theocracy. It 
is therefore incorrect to speak of the Jewish writers having 
knowledge of “a mysterious person existing in the essence 
of the Divine Being.” A Church which ought to contain 
the best learning of the land, but sometimes fails to realize 
her assumptions, is not exalted when her sons shew so little 
acquaintance with the subject they undertake to discuss. 
Her dignitaries and professors should avoid statements 
avowedly founded on the Hebrew text, which the least 
knowledge of the Old Testament dissipates. We are sur- 
prised, for example, to read, that the sign given to Ahaz in 
Isaiah vii. 14, “speaks of the Godhead and the Manhood 
united in one born of a pure virgin for the elevation of man ;”’ 
that “the belief that A/mah might mean a married woman, 
is a folly now abandoned by the most competent Hebrew 
scholars in Germany itself ;” and that “an anointed one” in 
Daniel ix. 25, should be “the Messiah.” No Hebrew scholar 
is bold enough to deny that A/mah means a young woman 
of marriageable age or married, as well as a virgin properly 
so called. Usage anda comparison with Bethulah proves 
that meaning. For their own sakes, and on account of the 
many who think that official station necessarily implies 
talent, the clergy of the English Church should refrain from 
random statements. 

II. A second point connected with the subject resolves 
itself into an answer to the question, Was he to be a suffer- 
ing and atoning Messiah? Hengstenberg replies that he is 
so described in.the Jewish Scriptures ; others, as De Wette 
and Baumgarten-Crusius, deny it. The following passages 
have been cited to shew his humiliation and suffering ; his 
death; the object of his sufferings and death. 

(a) “And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of 
Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his roots.” (Isaiah 
xi. 1.) 

These words represent the Messiah as springing from the 
prostrate trunk of Jesse. The family of David is reduced 
to its lowest state when he comes forth from it as a growing 
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shoot, invested by the spirit of Jehovah with all the attri- 
butes of a righteous judge and-ruler. Neither his humilia- 
tion nor sufferings are indicated ; on the contrary, the house 
he descends from is a royal one, though fallen from its 
ancient splendour. 

“Thus saith the Lord God: I will also take of the highest 
branch of the high cedar and will set it; I will crop off 
from the top of his young twigs a tender one, and will 
plant it upon an high mountain and eminent,” &c. &c. 
(Ezekiel xvii. 22, &c.) 

Here the Messiah is compared to a young and tender 
twig taken from the top of a high cedar by Jehovah to be 
planted on Mount Zion. If he was to be a man, as all the 
prophets testify, it is difficult to see anything more in the 
figure employed than his growth from infancy to pre-emi- 
nent exaltation. Tender youthfulness gradually passing into 
greatness does not imply humiliation. 

“ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion ; shout, O daughter 
of Jerusalem ; behold thy king cometh unto thee; he is 
just and having salvation ; lowly and riding upon an ass, 
and upon a colt, the foal of an ass.” (Zechariah ix. 9.) 

This passage describes the Messiah as just and victorious, 
but at the same time meek and gentle. Riding on an ass’s 
colt, he cuts off the horses and chariots of the heathen, 
establishing peace. In token of his peaceful disposition, he 
rides upon the patient, modest ass, not on the proud war- 
horse. But meeting with opposition, he destroys the mili- 
tary apparatus of his enemies. The words imply an humble, 
mild and peaceful spirit on the part of Messiah. The fact 
of his riding on a colt does not shew that he assumes the 
low form of a servant in order to lead a toilsome life ; 
neither does it exclude the idea of his being a great ruler ; 
though Hengstenberg takes both for granted. 

Isaiah xlii., xlix. and 1. are also adduced to shew an 
afflicted, suffering Messiah, but they are irrevelant. Those 
who think that the Messiah says, “1 gave my back to the 
smiters, and my cheeks to them that plucked off the hair ; 
I hid not my face from shame and spitting” (Isaiah L 6), 
neglect the context, which proves the opposite. 

The 16th psalm is also brought forward as describing a suf- 
fering Messiah, whereas it introduces a pious man expressing 
his feelings and hopes. Thankfulness, joy and confidence, are 
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the writer's animating motives. Jehovah is his protector, 
and therefore he is conscious of security—confident that he 
shall be delivered from deadly danger, and find the way of 
life in communion with Him for ever. 

It is impossible to make this psalm directly and exclu- 
sively Messianic without violating historical interpretation. 
The poet could scarcely transform himself into another per- 
son and speak for him. Such personal interchange is a 
psychological difficulty, not to say impossibility. Much of 
the language, too, is inapplicable to the character of Mes- 
siah as elsewhere described. Thus itis said, “They multiply 
their sorrows who exchange another (for Jehovah) ; I may 
not offer their drink-offerings of blood, nor take their names 
into my lips.” That an ordinary pious man is the speaker, 
not Messiah, follows from the plural in the 10th verse, 
“thy pious ones.” The ‘description is too specific to suit 
the ideal king to whom poets and prophets looked forward 
in certain moods of mind. The lineaments in which he 
is portrayed are usually general. Here the speaker's sub- 
jectivity appears. 

The 22nd psalm, which some take to be evidence for a 
suffering Messiah, must be judged in the same way as the 
16th. It contains the prayer of an Israelite beseeching 
God to preserve his life, and praising him for the blessing. 
Many parts are inapplicable to the Messiah, as, “I am a 
worm and no man;” “My praise shall be of thee in the 
great congregation ; I will pay my vows before them that 
fear him.” The piercing of the hands and the feet expressed 
in the Authorized Version is foreign to the original, for the 
word translated they pierced means “like a lion.” “ Innu- 
merable evils have compassed me about; mine iniquities 
have taken hold upon me so that I am notable to look up; 
they are more than the hairs of mine head, therefore my 
heart faileth me.” Who can suppose that these words are 
suitable to the Messiah; or that his ears should have to 
be opened to the spiritual truth that God takes no pleasure 
in outward sacrifices, but rather desires a pious disposition, 
an obedient fulfilment of His commands? When the speaker 
refers to his preaching righteousness in the great congrega- 
tion, he makes it clear that he was one of the worshipers in 
the temple. The psalm does not allude to the abolition of 
sacrifice by the self-sacrifice of the sufferer ; but expresses 
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what is the most pleasing offering to God. The suppliant 
had been in distress, and praises Jehovah for deliverance 
from it. He is again in difficulties, and prays for speedy 
exemption from them, to the shame of enemies triumphing 
over him. It is better, however, to consider the ode as 
consisting of three parts (1—11, 12—-21, 22—-26), with the 
later addition of verses 27—31. 

(b) The passages in which the death of Messiah is an- 
nounced are said to be Psalm xvi. 9—11, where the speaker 
expresses a hope that Jehovah would not leave him in the 
grave, but raise him up again. We have already seen that 
the reference is to deliverance from deadly dangers. “Thou 
wilt not leave my soul to the under-world, nor suffer thy 
pious ones to see the pit,’—words containing nothing about 
a resurrection from the grave. The passage in Zechariah 
xii. 10, is inappropriate, as we have already seen. So is 
xiii. 7. Neither depicts the death of Messiah. And in 
Daniel ix. 26, the English version should be, “ An anointed 
one shall be cut off and have no successor.” 

The only place in which the Messiah’s death seems to be 
mentioned is the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, which will be 
examined hereafter. 

(c) Some places are adduced where it is alleged that the 
purport of Messiah’s sufferings and death is given, viz., the 
removal of sin. 

“To finish the transgression and to make an end of sins, 
and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in 
everlasting righteousness,” &c. (Dan. ix. 24.) 

According to the context and the right sense of these 
words, the prophet states that seventy years are appointed 
till the transgressions and misdeeds of Antiochus Epiphanes 
reach their height, till the guilt of Israel be expiated, and 
everlasting righteousness brought in by the reign of Mes- 
siah. At the end of the abominations committed by Antio- 
chus in Jerusalem and the temple, the writer expects the 
rebuilding of the city, the restoration of the temple, the 
anointing or dedication of the altar (the most holy), as the 
commencement of the Messianic age. So far from atone- 
ment being connected with the death of the Messiah, the 
punishment which had come upon Israel for her sins and 
the sufferings she had endured from enemies, are the proxi- 
mate cause of restoration to the Divine favour. 
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“In that day there shall be a fountain opened to the 
house of David and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, for 
sin and for uncleanness.” (Zechariah xiii. 1.) 

The prophet describes the Messianic time in figurative 
language. A spring of pure water flowing from the sanc- 
tuary washes away all moral defilement. The people receive 
a new spirit, and all their sins are blotted out. The person 
and death of the Messiah are not referred to. 

The only part of the Old Testament on which those who 
believe in a suffering and atoning Messiah can plausibly 
rely, is the latter portion of Isaiah—the deutero-Isaiah, as 
the writer is properly called, for there is no doubt that he 
followed the real Isaiah after a long interval. The fifty- 
third chapter especially is interpreted in that sense. 

Who is the servant of Jehovah whom the unknown pro- 
phet describes? Is he Messiah? 

The servant of Jehovah is not the Messiah, because, 

1. The Old Testament never describes him as suffering, 
despised and rejected, imprisoned and put to death. All 
Messianic prophecies have a consolatory character, being 
meant to cheer the people with the hopes of a bright future. 
Inspired seers direct the attention of their downcast coun- 
trymen to a great national Saviour who should restore the 
kingdom to its ancient glory, and surpass David himself in 
the attributes of a righteous ruler. The Messianic reign is 
always introduced to comfort Israel. In the present instance, 
the picture would have an opposite effect. A suffering, de- 
spised, murdered Messiah is not fitted to raise, but depress, 
the hopes of the nation. 

2. The Messiah is always a theocratic king. Here he 
does not appear in that character. Jehovah smites and 
bruises him. He is carried off by oppression and judgment. 
Afterwards, as the reward of suffering, he receives a share 
of booty and wealth. This is unlike his portrait in other 
books of the Bible. 

3. It is strange that he is never mentioned distinctly, if 
he be intended. Other prophets speak plainly of the Mes- 
siah. Why does not the great unknown do the same? 

4. The interchange of the past and future tenses shews 
that the writer describes one that has a past and a future, 
a present person or persons. This fact excludes the idea of 
Messiah, who could only be described as future. It is a 
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mere assumption on the part of Hengstenberg that the pro- 
phet takes his stand between the suffering and exaltation 
of the Messiah, whence the former appears to him as past, 
the latter as future. 

5. The foreground of the prophet’s view in chapters xl. 
—lxv. is neither the ultimate and highest realization of 
kingship, nor the inauguration of a perfect kingdom. Yet 
this is what we should expect if Messiah were described. 
Instead of a personal ruler, or a kingdom of complete pros- 
perity, the foreground of the picture is the fulfilment of 
Israel’s destination, or the future glory of the church. A 
revived and glorified Israel appears ; a new theocracy, over 
which Jehovah presides; a nation characterized by love 
and justice, gathering into itself not only the seed of David 
but the whole human race. 

6. There are clear traces of a plural in the eighth and 
ninth verses. 69 in the former always implies a collective, 
a fact not invalidated by the example which Hulsius adduces 
from Isaiah xliv. 15: 1192 is plural. Thus Messiah is 
excluded. 

By the servant of Jehovah we must understand Israel, 
the collective nation, for the following reasons : 

1. He is called Israel in xlix. 3. The word Israel here 
is not spurious, as Gesenius supposes. This sense is given 
by the Septuagint, which inserts Israel and Jacob in Isaiah 
xlii. 1, to explain “my servant” or “my elect.” It is arbi- 
trary with Hengstenberg to interpret /srae/ as meaning the 
Messiah. 

2. His death is spoken of in the plural, shewing that the 
phrase has a collective sense (liii. 9). 

3. He is a present person who has a past and a future. 

4. He is a religious teacher of the Gentiles (xlii. 1—4, xlix. 
6, liii. 11). The Messiah is never called a prophet in the 
Scriptures, nor is he represented as an instructor. Only in 
Sohar, Tikkune Sohar, and Sohar Chadash, are there a few 
passages which appear to indicate such office ; and they are 
vague, not to say obscure.* 

5. He procures righteousness for many by guiding and 
instructing them; intercedes for them with Jehovah, and 
thus obtains the forgiveness of their sins. He is a mediator 


* Schoettgen, Vol. II. p. 665 et seq. 
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The Jewish Messiah. 17 
and advocate. In the Jewish Scriptures, Messiah is neither 
a priest, nor an advocate with God on behalf of Israel. He 
is not a sacrifice for sin. The book of Sohar, with the Tik- 
kune, and Sohar Chadash, on which Schoettgen mainly 
relies for proof of the priesthood, is an inadequate witness 
even for the post-talmudic existence of that opinion. 

6. Though he dies a violent death, he is resuscitated im- 
mediately after, living long, and performing works acceptable 
to God. His progeny is numerous; he looks upon his deeds 
and has full enjoyment in them. He takes part with the 
mighty and shares the spoil of the conquerors. 

The only view of the servant of Jehovah that satisfies 
all the circumstances of the case identifies him with the 
nation generally, the exiles in Babylon about to return home 
with high expectations of happier times. This Israel is 
personified and idealized. The description shews consider- 
able diversities of form. Sometimes one part of the nation 
is distinguished from another; the faithful worshipers of 
Jehovah from those who had apostatized. Sometimes the 
prophets and leaders are singled out. But the essence of 
the theocracy, the genuine representatives of the chosen 
people, are never lost sight of. They are the prophet’s 
ideal, whom he holds up as Israel proper, and around whom 
his bright colours are thrown. It is to their sufferings that 
an expiatory value is assigned. They represent the whole, 
being Jehovah's witnesses whom He rewards and exalts 
after their sufferings have wrought out the salutary ends 
they were destined to effect. Thus the servant of Jehovah 
has a collective aspect, though painted as an individual. 
He is an aggregate, not an unit. 

We think it not unlikely that lii. 13—liii. may have been 
written by another than the author of xl._—1xvi. generally, for 
there are some peculiarities which seem to separate it from 
the surrounding chapters. But the view of the servant of 
Jehovah in it is substantially the same as that of the pre- 
ceding and subsequent contexts. The one author must have 
lived in the exile-time as well as the other. Perhaps also he 
had in view some individual who had suffered a shameful 
death in the cause of truth, employing him as a vehicle for 
the more vivid portraiture of idealized Israel. These, how- 
ever are conjectures. 

The passage contains the idea of vicarious expiation. 
VOL, VII. c 





























18 The Jewish Messiah. 
The pious, patient, faithful and true adherents of Jehovah 
suffer for the sinful and procure the remission of their ini- 
quity. The punishment of others’ sins falls upon them, 
and Jehovah pardons the guilty in consequence. 

Those who argue for the identity of Jehovah's servant 
with Messiah, forget that the prophet describes an ideal 
Israel, ideal in theory as well as in fact. It is therefore 
beside the mark to raise up difficulties against our interpre- 
tation by converting poetical language into literal prose. 
The portrait of the whole Jewish nation as the elect servant 
suffering and redeeming, enlightening the Gentiles, not con- 
quering them with the sword, restored glorified and exalted, 
is the prophet’s picture, in which a personal king is absorbed 
in the larger conception of a whole people realizing the 
theocratic function under Jehovah himself; a conception 
involving a return to the time antecedent to Saul, when the 
nation had no visible head. The same class of expositors 
also forget that the spiritual regeneration of the people is 
never said to be the work of Messiah, but of themselves. 
They repent and turn to Jehovah when Messiah comes ; 
not as the effect of his advent or power, but as their own 
act. Hence the eleventh verse is unsuitable if a personal 
Messiah be described. 

The doctrine of a suffering Messiah is unknown to the 
apocryphal books, as well as to Josephus and Philo. 

After this survey of the evidence, it is surely surprising to 
find grave doctors of the English Church asserting, “ The 
portrait of an afflicted and suffering Messiah is too minutely 
sketched by the Psalmist (Psalm xxii. xlii., xliii., lxix.), by 
Isaiah (ch. liii.), by Zechariah (ch. xi—xiii.), and Daniel 
(ix. 24—-27), to be ignored even by reluctant Jews.” 

Let us now consider whether the New Testament sup- 
ports the opinion that the Jewish contemporaries of Jesus 
expected a suffering and dying Messiah. No traces of it 
are found among them, any more than among their fore- 
fathers. When Jesus spoke of his death, the people an- 
swered him, “We have heard out of the law that Christ 
abideth for ever; and how sayest thou, the Son of Man 
must be lifted up?” The apostles themselves shared the 
common belief of their countrymen, viz., that the Messiah 
would deliver the Jewish nation from its enemies, the 
conquerors to whom they were subject, and establish a 
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blessed kingdom on earth. When Christ spoke of his future 
suffering and death, either they did not understand the 
meaning of his words, or the thought was abhorrent to 
them ; for Peter exclaims, “ Be it far from thee, Lord ; this 
shall not be unto thee.” In like manner, Cleopas, after 
the crucifixion, expresses the common belief, “ We trusted 
that it had been he which should have redeemed Israel.” 
Saddened by the fate of their Master, the apostles were 
perplexed, not knowing what to think or how to act, be- 
cause their expectations of the great deliverer were dashed 
to the ground. 

Two passages are adduced to shew that the doctrine of 
a suffering, atoning Messiah was not unknown to the deeper 
and more reflecting spirits of the age, viz, Luke ii. 35 
and John i. 29,—the former relating to the bitter pangs 
rending the heart of Mary; the latter, to the sacrificial, 
atoning death of the Lamb of God. The late date of Luke’s 
Gospel, and the freedom with which speeches in it are 
reproduced, discountenance the belief that Simeon uttered 
the poetic song, with its Hebrew parallelisms, as it is given. 
The mention of Mary’s grief on account of Jesus’s death 
must have been suggested by the past fact. The words put 
into the mouth of the Baptist, “Behold the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world,” which presuppose 
a certain interpretation of Isaiah liii., are in harmony with 
the symbolical character of the fourth Gospel, the lateness 
of its origin (about A.D. 150), and the unhistorical nature 
of its contents. As the Gospel is theological, the writer’s 
ideas impregnate the language of the speakers, both of John 
the Baptist and others. Hence the passage fails to prove 
that the apostles and contemporaries of Jesus believed in 
the expiatory death of the predicted Messiah. It does shew 
that Gentile Christians had transferred their ideas of Jesus 
to the Old-Testament Messiah. Knowing that Christ had 
died to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself, and that 
he professed to be the Messiah, they naturally supposed 
that the Jewish deliverer was represented as suffering and 
atoning. The two places relied upon by Hengstenberg 
refuse their evidence for that which they are adduced to 
support ; and we may safely affirm, that the doctrine of 
Messiah’s expiatory death was unknown to the Jews in the 
time of Jesus and the apostles. 
c2 
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As to the opinions of later Jews relative to the sufferings 
and death of Messiah, it is necessary to notice the assump- 
tion of two Messiahs—one, the son of David; the other, 
the son of Joseph or Ephraim, who is to lead back the ten 
tribes, subject them to the son of David, and then to fall 
in battle against Gog and Magog. This opinion about an 
inferior Messiah did not arise till after the temple's destruc- 
tion and was never general, so that Menasseh Ben Israel 
calls it “an imagination of the ancients.” The older Tar- 
gums, the Mishna, and the Gemara of Jerusalem, speak of 
one Messiah only. The Babylonian Gemara, and the book 
of Sohar which first appeared about 1280 A.D., refer to a 
second. He is also mentioned in Pseudo-Jonathan and the 
Targum on Canticles (iv. 5, vii. 3). Expiatory virtue is 
attributed to the death of Messiah Ben Joseph, not to Mes- 
siah Ben David, since the latter was to live for ever.* It 
| must be confessed, however, that atoning efficacy is assigned 








to the Messiah Ben Joseph only in one passage of a very 
late work, the Sh’ne Lucoth Habberith of R. Isaiah Horwitz, 
who died A.D. 1610. In the Yalkut Chadash (fol. 141, 
col. 4), which is also late, it is asserted that his death 
happens on account of Jeroboam’s sin. If the earlier Jews 
thought of his existence, they did not look upon his death 
as a vicarious atonement; and one or two passages in 
recent writers cannot elevate the notion into a general 
belief. 

The origin of the fiction of Messiah Ben Joseph is diffi- 
cult of explanation; some, as Glaesener and De Wette, sup- 
posing it to have arisen from a desire to explain the gather- 
ing of the ten tribes out of the whole earth and their 
restoration to the land of Canaan; others, as Schoettgen, 
attributing it to the influence of Christianity ; others still, 
as Hengstenberg, believing that the Jews were obliged to 
assume a second Messiah, by the passages in the Old Tes- 
tament supposed to refer to Messiah’s death, especially 
Zechariah xii. 10. After Messiah Ben Joseph is raised from 
the dead along with others, by Messiah Ben David and 
Elias, we hear no more of him. No prerogatives are as- 
signed to him in the kingdom of his greater successor. 


* A few rabbins, such as Maimonides and Bechai, think him mortal ; but 
this is exceptional. Hence R. Meir reproves Maimonides. See Eisenmenger’s 
Entdecktes Judenthum, Part ii. p. 812, &e. 
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When the expiation of sin is attributed to Messiah Ben 
David, it is thought to have been effected before hix earthly 
appearance. About his prior state, opinions differ; some 
thinking that he was born when the temple was destroyed, 
but is concealed till the time of his appearance. Thus in the 
Jerusalem Gemara* we read, “A thing happened to a cer- 
tain Jew as he was ploughing. When his ox lowed, an Arab 
passing heard the lowing and said to him, O Jew, Jew, 
loose thine oxen and loose thy yoke, for lo, the most holy 
temple is desolated. The ox lowed a second time. The 
Arab said to him, O Jew, Jew, put thine oxen under the 
yoke, and attach thy plough, for behold King Messiah is 
born. The Jew inquired, What is his name? to whom the 
Arab replied, Menahem. The Jew inquired again, What is 
the name of his father? the Arab replied, Hezekiah. The 
Jew asked, And whence is he? the Arab said, From the 
royal palace in Bethlehem of Judah. The Jew went away, 
sold his oxen and his plough, and became a seller of infants’ 
swathing-bands, going along the street. When he came to 
the city of Bethlehem all the women bought bands of him, 
but the mother of Menahem bought nothing. He heard 
the voice of the other women saying, O mother of Mena- 
hem, O mother of Menahem, take what are sold here for thy 
son.”+ The place where he abides till his manifestation 
is uncertain ; but the general tradition fixes upon Rome. 

Others, believing in his pre-existence, assert that he 
lives in Paradise, where he makes expiation for sin. This 
view is in the book of Sohar, as the following passage shews: 
“When the Messiah had heard of the afflictions of the 
Israelites in their exile, and that they had befallen the 
people on account of their sins, because the Israelites would 
not know their Lord, he lifted up his voice and wept be- 
cause of their sins which weighed upon them. This is in- 
dicated in the words of Isaiah liii. 5, ‘He was wounded, 
viz., the Messiah, ‘for our transgressions, bruised for our 
iniquities, —understand those souls which have been put in 
their places. There is a certain palace in Paradise called 
the palace of the sick. Messiah, entering this, called all 
the diseases afflictions and chastisements of Israel to come 


* Berachoth, fol. 5, ¢. 1. 
+ See also the Hagada on Lamentations, commonly called Echa Rabbathi 
(part of the Rabboth), fol. 59, 2, where the story is given more fully. 
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upon him. And they came. For unless, taking then away 
from Israel, he had taken them upon himself, no man would 
have been able to bear the punishment of Israel on account 
of the penalties imposed by the law. Which is indicated 
in the passage, Isaiah liii. 4, ‘Truly he bore our diseases.” 
Immediately after it is added, “ When the Israelites were 
in the holy land, they took away from the worid all those 
diseases and punishments by the religious rites and sacri- 
fices they made ; but now the Messiah ought to take them 
away from men.’* Thus it appears that the notion of 
expiation by the Messiah did not arise till long after the 
destruction of the temple. In either case, whether the aton- 
ing sufferings of the Messiah took place in his pre-existent 
state or in his concealment after birth, his death is not 
thought of. The time of his actual manifestation is said to 
depend on the repentance and reformation of the people 
themselves. If they continue impenitent, his appearance is 
retarded ; as soon as they turn and repent, he is manifested.+ 

Another opinion of the later Jews which appears in the 
Targum of Jonathan on Isaiah liii. 11, is, that the Messiah 
makes atonement by intercession. This view seems to have 
arisen from the comparison of Messiah with Moses, who 
interceded with Jehovah for the people and procured the 
remission of their sins. It is remarkable that though the 
paraphrast refers some part of Isaiah lii. liii. to Messiah, he 
has not a word about his sufferings. All that is said about 
calamities and sorrows is referred to the people wretched 
and in exile; but the Messiah himself appears to scatter 
the enemies of Israel and reign over a saved race. The fact 
of a diversity of opinion as to the way in which Messiah 
atones, and his expiation being mentioned only in the book 
of Sohar and in Sanhedrin, suggests the conclusion that 
there was no fixed doctrine on the subject, and that the 
idea of expiation by suffering was held by very few. 

When the sacrificial worship had been abolished, the Jews, 
feeling uneasy in their conscience, began to seek for another 
method of atonement, and found no readier one than’ by 
attributing the power of expiation to the Messiah. Bur- 
dened with a sense of guilt, they transferred its removal to 

* Part ii Exod. fol. 85, e¢. 2. 


f See Targ. Jonath. ou Micah iv, 8. Sanhed. Bab. p. 97 b. 
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Messiah suffering. Whether the Jews had respect to the 
Christian doctrine in their assumption of an atoning Messiah, 
cannot be affirmed with certainty. Later Judaism was influ- 
enced by the belief of Christians in various particulars. Thus 
the baptism of proselytes seems to have been adopted in imi- 
tation of Christian baptism. That it did not originate till 
after the destruction of the temple is clear. There is no 
mention of it in Philo, Josephus, the Targums of Onkelos 
and Jonathan, and the Mishna. The Babylonian Gemara 
first speaks of it. It is needless to say that John’s baptism 
was neither identical with, nor a modification of, proselyte- 
baptism. Allied to the washings of Israelitish worship, it 
symbolized repentance as understood by the Jews. Pro- 
bably also some of the parables in the Talmud which re- 
semble those spoken by Christ were borrowed from the New 
Testament. It is not remarkable, therefore, that expiation 
by the Messiah should be traceable to the same source. 

The “throes of the Messiah” (mw %$3n) must not be 
confounded with his suffering, because they refer to the 
calamities of the time of his manifestation. These sorrows 
usher in his advent, and are alluded to even in the fourth 
book of Esdras as well as the Mishna. Many of the Jews 
looked forward to them with terror, or prayed that they 
might not see them.* 

After the doctrine of a suffering Messiah had been ad- 
mitted, it was natural for the Jews to adapt passages in the 
Old Testament to their belief, especially as some present a 
facility for Messianic interpretation. Christians had already 
applied them in a similar way. But a later accommodation 
of some Old-Testament passages by a few, is far from sup- 
porting Hengstenberg's statement. It does not prove, as he 
supposes, that the doctrine of a suffering and atoning Mes- 
siah always existed among the Jews, and was developed out 
of the Old Testament independently. The following cita- 
tions mislead none but the unreflecting. In the treatise 
Abkath Rokel, a passage is given from the book Pesikta 
(a Hagadic work which was not written till the beginning 
of the eighth century, and, though embodying old materials, 
having later interpolations) to this effect. “When God 
created his world, he stretched forth his hand under the 
throne of his majesty and brought out the soul of Messiah. 








* Gemara Sanhedr. xi. § 35. 
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He said to him, Wilt thou heal and redeem my sons after 
6000 years? who replied, I will. God said to him, Wilt thou 
also bear the punishments in order to obliterate their evil 
deeds, as it is written, He bare our sicknesses? He said to 
him, I will bear them gladly.” In like manner, R. Moses 
Haddarshan (11th century) says on Genesis i. 3: “ Jehovah 
said, Messiah my holy one, those hidden with thee will be 
of that kind that their sins will bring a heavy yoke upon 
thee. The Messiah answered, Lord of the world, I freely take 
upon myself these plagues and sorrows. Immediately there- 
fore the Messiah, out of love, took upon himself all afflic- 
tions and sufferings, as it is written in the 53rd of Isaiah, 
He was abused and oppressed.” In the book Chasidim, 
written by Judah Ben Samuel at Ratisbon, and published 
at Bologna in 1538, the following relation is found: “There 
was a devout man among the Jews, who in summer made 
his bed among the fleas, and in winter put his feet into cold 
water, in the freezing of which his feet were also frozen. 
When asked why he did this, he replied, that he must also 
do some penance, since the Messiah bears the sins of Israel.” 
In the book Rabboth, the fifth and sixth verses of Isaiah liii. 
are referred to the fasting and humiliation of Messiah, that 
he may obtain mercy for the Israelites, since he intercedes 
for them when they sin.* This collection of expositions 
belongs to various dates and authors ; but none is prior to 
the sixth century. It is all of later origin than the Talmud. 
In the Yalkut Rubeni (middle of the 17th century) it is 
also stated that the Messiah bears the sins of the Israelites. 
These extracts consist with the idea that the Messiah suffers 
for the sins of the people before his manifestation or advent. 

In connection with the idea of Messiah already born and 
bearing the sins of Israel prior to his appearing, we find the 
story of his being a leper, which arose from a misinterpre- 
tation of the word 923 in Isaiah liii. 8. Thus in Sanhed. 
f. 98, c. 2, we read, “The masters say his name is leprous, 
as it is written in Isaiah liii. 4, ‘Surely he bare our disease 
because,’ &c.” 

Yet the belief of his expiatory sufferings was never general. 
It was only the opinion of a few, an opinion vague, fluc- 
tuating, superficial, which did not encroach perceptibly on 
the whole creed of the people, nor enter into their spiritual 


* B’reshith Rabba, sect. 60, ad Genes. xxiv. 67. 
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life. This appears not only from the fact of its mention in 
the late book of Sohar and one or two other treatises alone, 
but also from the many ways of expiation stated in various 
treatises. In the book of Sohar itself we read that “the 
death of the just is the atonement of the sins of the gene- 
ration ;'> and, “A wise man propitiates the wrath of the 
king of the angels of death;’ as also, “ When the righ- 
teous are affected with diseases and strokes, it is usually 
done for the atonement of the world, viz., that all the debts 
of that age may be expiated..... when the Omnipotent 
God wishes to bestow health on the world, one righteous 
man from among them must be struck, for whose sake 
soundness is given to all.” The opinion that the death of 
the righteous atones is also in the Talmud. Other ways 
are, the death of the sinner himself, exile and chastisement, 
a day of expiation, the study of the law, the observance of 
the Sabbath, prayer, the table (ie. pious conversation at 
meals). Great efficacy is also attributed to repentance not 
only in the Sohar,* but in the book Rabboth+ (a Midrash 
on the Pentateuch and the five Megilloth.) 

The method of salvation proper to Judaisin is still con- 
tained in the position: “ Every one that studies the law 
and exercises mercy and buries his children; all his sins 
are forgiven to such.’t Good works are the necessary con- 
dition of salvation. The diligent perusal of the law, a mer- 
ciful and kind conduct, the patient endurance of affliction 
as God’s chastisement of his children, are the means of pro- 
curing the Divine forgiveness. Most importance is attached 
to the study of the law, since we find in the Megilla,§ that 
the reading of the sacrificial prescriptions in the law is 
looked upon by God as an offering presented to Him, 
effecting the forgiveness of evil deeds. This is a funda- 
mental position, which retains its validity beside the occa- 
sional view of a Messiah suffering for sins which retard his 
advent, leading an humble life among the poor and wretched, 
and passing through violent struggles to deliver Israel. Such 
expiation is very different from the Christian one. Taken 
over from Christianity to Judaism, the doctrine is shorn 





* See the passages quoted in Schoettgen’s Hore Hebraicw, pp. 294, 295. 
+ Vayyikra Rabba, sect. 7, fol. 131, 3, ed. Frankfurt, 1711. 
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of its strength, being linked to the unaltered belief of the 
propitiatory nature of good works. 

The preceding discussion leads to the conclusion that the 
notion of a suffering Messiah is posterior to the New-Tes- 
tament age. It is also probable that it was taken from 
Christianity, not developed independently out of Zechariah 
xii. 10, or Isaiah liii. It was entertained in the time of 
Justin Martyr, for Trypho asserts that a suffering Christ is 
manifestly proclaimed in the Scriptures, and refers to the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. But this testimony is unre- 
liable, since Trypho is an imaginary speaker, to whom Justin 
may not always assign his proper sentiments. It is pro- 
bable, however, that many Jews in the second century be- 
lieved in a suffering Messiah. The atoning power of the 
Messianic suffering was a later idea than the suffering itself. 
That the Messiah atones by death is a notion foreign to the 
Jewish mind. In one place, indeed, his death appears to 
be mentioned, viz., in Jonathan’s paraphrase on Isaiah liii. 
12, “ Because he delivered up his soul to death ;” but the 
words express no more than the fearless courage shewn by 
the Messiah in redeeming his people, his voluntary expo- 
sure to all dangers in confronting Israel’s enemies. This 
explanation, which Hengstenberg himself does not deny, is 
confirmed by a passage in Tr. Sota, where the same lan- 
guage is applied to Moses, because he said, “ Yet now if 
thou wilt forgive their sin ; and if not, blot me, I pray thee, 
out of thy book which thou hast written.” 

Taking Jewish writings as the basis, we have thus in- 
vestigated two points connected with the Messiah’s per- 
son,—his alleged divinity, which is tantamount to the 
possession of two natures; and his suffering, atoning cha- 
racter. The result is, that neither doctrine is found in the 
canonical or deutero-canonical Scriptures. Jews have not 
held the first; nor has Schoettgen proved it to be their 
belief; the passages he adduces being mostly from the book 
of Sohar, and irrelevant. Besides, he himself argues that 
Simeon Ben Jochai, the reputed author of the Cabbalistic 
production, was a Christian. The obscurity and enigmatical 
character attaching to Sohar make it a precarious founda- 
tion for any Jewish opinion. It is even doubtful whether 
R. Simeon was the writer, for much of it at least bears the 
stamp of later times. The doctrine of an atoning Messiah 
was not entertained till a later period than the apostolical, 
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and even then by a few indefinitely, so that it has never 
been a Jewish dogma. Schoettgen’s assertion, “that the 
Messiah made satisfaction for the sins of men is the uniform 
doctrine of the ancient Jews,” cannot be sustained ; and all 
that he alleges in its support is futile, because Sohar and 
some other late books are his authority. Israelitish ideas 
about atonement, since the destruction of the second temple, 
have not been uniform, but vary in the thing or person 
that makes expiation. The means of forgiveness and the 
procurement of divine favour are for the most part uncon- 
nected with Messiah, having less of the vicarious than of 
the individual element. They depend on the person sin- 
ning rather than another. If expiation involve merit, the 
latter belongs to the offender. Such at least is the general 
creed—a creed not in harmony with the fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah, where the proper idea of a vicarious atonement 
is indicated.* Idealized Israel, or the pious part of the 
people, especially the prophets, suffer the punishment due 
to the sins of ungodly Israel or the apostate class. Godly 
atones for ungodly Israel,—a conception, however, not essen- 
tially different from that of Israel atoning for its own sins. 
Perhaps it would be better to avoid the use of the term 
atonement when speaking of Judaism, because the Christian 
doctrine is so different from anything which appears in the 
Jewish creed. The second Article of the Church of En- 
gland speaks of the Son of God, “who truly suffered, was 
crucified, dead and buried, to reconcile his Father to us, 
and to be a sacrifice, not only for original guilt, but also 
for actual sins of men.” If such be the right doctrine of the 
satisfaction or atonement effected by Christ, it is very unlike 
what the Jews mean when they speak of the removal of 
sin. The idea of satisfying the Father’s justice by another’s 
self-sacrifice, or of purchasing reconciliation and an ever- 
lasting inheritance in the kingdom of heaven, forms no 
feature of their creed ; it is infinite mercy which presides 
over the Almighty’s ways. The notion of one purchasing 
the favour of God by perfect obedience and a voluntary 
death on behalf of others, because Jehovah must vindicate 
the authority of his law, would be repudiated by an intel- 
ligent Israelite. 
These remarks imply, that the Jews did not attribute 


* See Gesenius’s Commentar ueber den Jesaia, dritter Theil, p. 187. 
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priestly functions to their Messiah. The Old Testament 
contains no trace of his priestly, any more than of his pro- 
phetic, character. He was to be a king or ruler, higher, 
nobler, better, than his royal ancestor David. 

The belief in a Messiah to come is one article in the creed 
of an orthodox Jew, but it should not, because it does not 
form an organic part of the national belief, either in the 
written or the oral law. A latitude of opinion on the sub- 
ject has been allowed and taken, at least till the time of 
Maimonides, whose literary labours tended to impede more 
than advance freedom of thought among his co-religionists. 
The Messianic idea should be regarded as a fluctuating 
opinion, which was never received universally, and cannot 
have the.authority of a fixed belief. Yet Maimonides says, 
“ Whosoever does not believe in him and does not expect his 
advent, denies not only the other prophets, but the law 
and Moses our teacher.”* It is the twelfth article of the 
thirteen contained in the prayer-books of orthodox Jewish 
synagogues, where we read, it is necessary to believe in a 
coming Messiah, to celebrate him, to receive him with honour 
and love, and pray for him according to what has been 
handed down by all the prophets, from Moses even to 
Malachi. Probably the majority of Reformed Jews do not 
hold it. As far as we are able to ascertain, they have 
abandoned the faith in a Messiah to come. Even Hillel, 
in the second century, said that the Messiah had come 
already in the days of Hezekiah, so that he could not be 
looked for again; though his colleagues tock it amiss, saying, 
“The Lord forgive him.” We know also that Joseph Albo 
censured Maimonides severely for retaining this article of 
faith. The opinion of the Reformed Jews of the present 
day, or at least of their best scholars and critics, appears 
destined to prevail. What time must elapse till it become 
general, can only be conjectured. The force of tradition, 
the power of prejudice, au obstinate attachment to what is 
ancient, will retard the day. But it will assuredly come. 
Meantime, the authority of Maimonides is the chief obstacle 
to the speedy removal of the old faith. If the first Moses 
did much harm, as some Jews who regard him as the author 
of the priestly system assert, the second did more; for by 
systematizing ancient views, and giving them a philoso- 





* See R. Mosis Majemonidis tractatus de legibus Hebreorum, by Leydecker, 
pp. 181, 182. 
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The Jewish Messiah. 29 
phical varnish, he strengthened the permanence of the 
antiquated. But the old building must be pulled down. 
Mosaic Hebraism could not be upheld. Even the ideal, 
unsymbolic Hebraism of the prophets and poets was des- 
tined to pass away. Much more destructible is Judaism, 
that heterogeneous mixture of the positive elements of Heb- 
raism with foreign mythological and metaphysical doc- 
trines, in which reflection extinguished inspiration. The 
latter, which has made a return to Hebraism impossible by 
superseding it, can only abide by being constructed anew. 
Like chaos, it awaits creative power to give it inherent 
vitality. Rational criticism must conquer in the end, and 
Judaism as a system pass away, being absorbed into a 
religion which abides. Its dreams about a future king 
Messiah restoring the house of David, rebuilding the temple, 
collecting the dispersed of Israel, and reigning in Palestine 
over a people observing again the ceremonial law as well 
as keeping the sabbatical years with the jubilees according 
to the precepts of Moses, will disappear before a more spi- 
ritual worship. The Reformed Jews are the pioneers for 
the race of another era, in which Christians and they may 
not differ greatly in all that constitutes religion. But the 
latter must not, with Geiger, depreciate Jesus Christ because 
he was a reformer of Judaism, putting him below Hillel, 
a far inferior reformer of the same; neither should they 
dream of a new Hillel, since an incomparably greater than 
he has appeared in the crucified Nazarene, who purified the 
old religion from traditional rubbish, and founded a higher 
than any rabbi has thought of. Whoever expects that ano- 
ther Hillel will exalt the old religion to a better platform 
than that of Jesus, will be certainly disappointed. Nor 
should the sons of Abraham refuse to admit, that the indi- 
rect influence of Christianity upon them has been highly 
beneficial; that they have reaped the advantages of Chris- 
tian civilization to an extent they can hardly perceive, and 
are thriving best in lands where the light of the later reli- 
gion shines brightest. Rightly do they set small value on 
the Talmud compared with the Old Testament, and discard 
it as a bond of union. Rightly also do they refrain from 
allegorizing its absurd stories and idealizing its contents ; 
from finding hidden meanings of high import in its tales 
of wonder. They need not fear, therefore, to adopt every 
salutary reform. 
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When the difference between Christians and Jews dwin- 
dles to its minimum, Israel will cease to be her old self, 
laying aside a separate cultus. She will cast off the garment 
of Judaism, and rise to the height of a piety unencumbered 
with rites. Seeing Jesus to be the express image of the 
Father, a future Messiah will be abandoned for the reve- 
lation of Jehovah in His Son. Still retaining her mono- 
theism, she will awake to the evil of sin, having better ideas 
of repentance and of the channel in which divine mercy 
flows forth. The essential in Christianity must be adopted, 
to ensure the permanence of a rational religion; and though 
the Jew may give it another form, he must necessarily cling 
to it, unless he lets go his hold upon the invisible God, and 
remains without hope in the world. 

Every devout Christian must long for the time when Jew 
and Gentile shall join in ascribing praise to the one Jeho- 
vah, and to his Son Jesus Christ, the revealer of the Father ; 
when the ardent hopes of the apostle respecting the salva- 
tion of Israel shall be realized ; and the nations learn the 
great lesson of charity which the anointed One taught in 
its highest form, exemplifying it in his person as it had 
never appeared before. It will usher in the regeneration of 
the world when Jews become Christians, not in the orthodox 
and narrow sense of the word, but in the broad catholic 
sense ; and rise up, after the ideal of Christ, to a higher 
existence as members of the great church to which the 
good and noble belong. The golden age for which prophets 
longed and seers sighed, the Messianic reign of righteousness 
and peace, will merge in a time when peoples, bursting the 
shell of their petty theologies, shall unite in hearty striving 
after the divine model of self-sacrificing devotion embodied 
in him who founded a kingdom of imperishable truth. And 
are there not symptoms of a coming revolution in men’s 
ideas about the Bible and the God of the Bible? Have they 
not caught a glimpse of the fact that Christian life is of 
more importance than theological dogma ; that love to God 
and man is infinitely superior to orthodoxy ; in short, that 
“the rock of salvation” is not a dead Christ covered with 
the pall of traditional formularies, but the living Christ 
whose spirit breathes and acts in that of advancing humanity 
with the energy of an immortal youth, increasingly fresh 
from age to age? 

SAMUEL DAVIDSON. 
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Il._—JOHN REUCHLIN. 


AmonG the precursors of the Reformation, there are few 
who deserve to be held in more honourable remembrance 
than John Reuchlin, not only on account of his great learn- 
ing and noble character, but still more for the courageous 
stand which he made against ignorance and bigotry, at a 
time when ignorance and bigotry were both powerful and 
dangerous. Erasmus gives him the credit of having been the 
first to uwaken in Germany some love for Greek and Hebrew 
studies, and styles him “that illustrious phcenix of learning 
in three languages,’* meaning, of course, Greek, Latin and 
Hebrew, in all of which he was a proficient. The same 
writer, in a dialogue which he wrote in his honour after his 
death, proposed to canonize him, but without the help of 
the Pope; and truly Reuchlin was made of rather different 
stuff from that which composes the great majority of Catholic 
saints. Rome has never been very favourable to literature, 
and if a few learned men have found their way into her 
calendar, it has been only when learning has been made 
entirely subservient to her interests, or antiquity has thrown 
its friendly shadow over any possible heresies. Reuchlin 
was far too bold and independent a thinker to attain the 
highest rewards of his Church, or even enjoy her confidence. 
He was one who could say,—speaking of respect for great 
authorities and of his deviations from them,—“ Although I 
venerate St. Jerome as an angel, and honour Nicholas de 
Lyra as a master, yet I adore the Truth as God.”+ To 
adore the truth as God, and place it above the authority of 
the Church, is a noble thing in a man, but it is not quite the 
fitting attitude of mind for a sound Catholic of the Roman 
type. Again, a burning intolerance is another very essen- 
tial quality in the saintly character. In this quality Reuch- 
lin was altogether deficient. If the soul of tolerance is to 
have a respect for the conscientious convictions of others, 
however widely they may differ from our own, this great 
man was tolerant to a remarkable degree. <A firm believer 





* Egregius ille trilinguis eruditionis phenix. Erasmi Colloquia, Apotheosis 
Capnionis. 

+ Quanquam enim Hieronymum sanctum veneror ut angelum, et Lyram colo 
ut magistrum, tamen adoro veritatem ut Deum.—Jo. Reuch. De Rud. Heb. 
Lib. iii. 
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himself in the doctrines of his Church, he could yet look 
without horror upon the poor outcast Jew—nay, he could 
believe that he too had a conscience, and that some sounder 
principle than mere obstinacy might be at the bottom of 
his unbelief. He could urge, in defending the literature of 
the persecuted Hebrews, that although their books might 
be false “according to our opinion,’ they might be true 
“according to their opinion and belief.”* Very simple 
words these may seem ; but do they not really contain the 
pith of the whole matter? Allow that your neighbour's 
opinion, though it seems to you utterly false, seems true to 
him, and if you “adore truth as God,” you will certainly 
sustain him in his right to hold it, at all events until his 
reason is satisfied that he has been wrong. If Reuchlin was 
ever roused to indignation and bitterness, it was only when 
the vile instruments of persecutors who shrank from too 
open an attack were employed to shoot at him their poi- 
soned arrows. Yet we may well believe that there was 
more bitterness in his pen than in his heart. From the 
serene heights of his learning and philosophy, he might well 
have looked down with an eye of pity on the poor wretches 
who in their fierce zeal for ignorance sought to bring down 
his grey heirs with sorrow to the grave. 

The life of Reuchlin will ever form a most interesting 
chapter in the history of the period preceding the Refor- 
mation. To give such an account of the man and his work 
as may be possible in a short space, is the object of the fol- 
lowing pages. 

John Reuchlin—or Capnio, as he was afterwards called 
by those who thought a German name was not good enough 
for a scholar—was the son of a poor but worthy citizen of 
Phorzheim, in Baden, where he was born on the 28th of 
December, 1455. Of his early training we know little. But 
his musical talents appear to have first drawn attention to 
him, and procured him an introduction to the court of 
Baden, where he was entered among the court singers, and 
soon rose into favour. The result of this early appreciation 
of his abilities was, that in his eighteenth year he was sent 
to Paris, where he devoted himself assiduously to the study 


* «¢__ und dissen stuck mechten die jiiden biicher nach unser meinung falsch 


sein, aber nit nach irer meinung oder nach irem glauben.” —Augen-spiegel. 
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John Reuchlin. 


Ik Py of Latin, and attended the lectures of a famous grammarian, 
ld x John de Lapide or Lapidanus. There, too, he made the 
er . acquaintance of the celebrated Wersel, then an old man, who 
of gave him his first lessons in Hebrew, and exhorted him to 
of 3 the study of Greek. Being destined for the profession of the 
at J law, he studied at the school of Orleans, and in 1479 ob- 
le ; tained from the doctors the honourable title of Papinianist,* 
le after which he married and settled down to the practice of 
e : the lawat Tiibingen. Subsequently he attained to the highest 
’g honours, being made a count-palatine and counsellor of the 
‘oO Emperor; and in the year 1502 he was elected a judge of 
y alliance under the Suabian league, which honourable office 
's he held for eleven years. Learning, however, had far 
Ss greater charms for Reuchlin than the “drudgery of his pro- 
n fession, or even its honours and rewards ; and in one of his 
0 works we find him lamenting that he enjoys so little inter- 
ye § course with people who would value elegant phraseology, 


and that when he is consulted about the ordinary matters 
of litigation he is compelled to reply, not in Latin, but in 
the common language of the country. Such was the taste 
of those days—necessitated of course by the lack of litera- 
ture—when the ghost of a dead language was preferred to 
the vigorous German or the sweet-sounding Italian. Mean- 
time Reuchlin had used every opportunity of acquiring a 
command of both Latin and Greek, and so earnest was he 
: in his studies, that when barely twenty he had compiled a 
: ; dictionary of the former language, and some time afterwards 
' wrote a Greek grammar, to which he gave the name of 
Micropedia. Besides, he not only spoke Latin with fluency 
y and correctness, but, what was uncommon if not altogether 
unique in a “barbarian,” with the true Italian pronuncia- 
b tion, so that he was listened to with delight even at Rome. 
Greek, he tells us, somewhat quaintly, “he learned in frag- 
ments, and by, as it were, picking up crumbs from the 
master’s table.’+ He had, however, the advantage of learn- 
ing from some of the best teachers of that age; among others, 
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; from Argyropylus of Constantinople, whose lectures upon 
: Thucy dides he took the opportunity of attending when he 
5 i “ Pui a detections henene Papinianistarum ‘demetes. ”__De Rud. Heb. 
fe Lib. i. 

+ ‘*Grecorum linguam frustillatim et quasi micas de mensa domini cadentes 


accepi.”—De Rud. Heb. Lib. i. 
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visited Rome for the first time during the pontificate of 
Sixtus IV. This famous scholar is said to have exclaimed 
in rapture, on hearing Reuchlin translate Thucydides, “Now 
has our banished Greece found a refuge beyond the Alps !” 
But Hebrew was Reuchlin’s special study, and that on 
which his fame as a scholar must chiefly rest. He was in 
fact the author, with the exception of a small attempt ex- 
tending to a few pages by Conrad Pellican, of the first 
Hebrew grammar and dictionary. This really great work, 
the materials for which he had collected with indefatigable 
industry and at no little expense, and which he says he 
was impelled to write lest otherwise the knowledge of 
Hebrew should he lost in consequence of the persecution of 
the Jews, appeared in the year 1506. It is dedicated to 
his brother Dionysius, a priest, whom he exhorts to learn 
Hebrew as well as Greek, “the more especially as the Jews 
of our time, moved by envy or ignorance, are unwilling that 
any Christian should be instructed in their language ;” and 
he ends it with the justifiable boast, from Horace—“ Exegi 
monumentum ere perennius.” But besides this, Reuchlin 
was the author of two other very learned works, of a less 
solid, but in many respects more interesting character, which 
may now be noticed at some greater length, not only as 
illustrating the peculiar genius of the man, but as specimens 
from a somewhat unfrequented field of literature. One of 
these was on the Cabbalistic art; the other was entitled, 
“De Verbo Mirifico,’ or “The Wonderful Name;” and 
these works were no doubt considered by their author of far 
greater consequence than the grammar, being in fact the 
actual treasures to which the other was but the key. Thus 
it will be seen that Hebrew had for Reuchlin all the attrac- 
tiveness of a mysterious art. Indeed, he himself claims for 
his “ Rudiments,” that they “would open the way to the 
prosecution of the profoundest sciences,” and this opinion 
he supports by the authority of his friend Pico di Mirandola, 
an enthusiast for Cabbalistic studies, and from whom he 
had himself first caught the infection. “Whoever,” he 
says, “understands thoroughly the principles of the Hebrew 
tongue, and adheres to them in his scientific investigations, 
has a rule for the perfect discovery of everything which it 
is possible for man to know.” 
It is not very difficult to understand the nature of the 
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John Reuchlin. 35 


interest which attracted at least two of the best minds of the 
fifteenth century to Cabbalistic investigations, and which 
would probably have attracted many more, had not the 
science been so difficult of attainment. The Hebrew lan- 
guage was confessedly a sacred language. It was the lan- 
guage which God himself had spoken, and which He had 
taught to the first man. Was it not likely that it concealed 
much more than fell upon the outward ear? Again, the 
Hebrew Bible was confessedly a sacred book. Every word 
and every letter were in their place by the direct appoint- 
ment of Heaven. That was a circumstance which both 
Jews and Christians might join in believing, and which 
few had learned to doubt. Was it probable, then, that such 
interference had taken place merely to record the events 
of a history, however wonderful, or to institute laws and 
manners for a people, however favoured? Or was it not 
more probable that underneath the obvious meaning of 
Scripture, and implied in the arrangement of words and 
letters, there were many secrets which only the initiated 
might read? This is indeed the principle of all allegorical 
and mystical interpretations; and such is the idea on which 
the Cabbala was founded. The.theory was, that upon Mount 
Sinai the Law had been delivered in two forms—the one, 
the written Law, which is the same as that now contained 
in the Pentateuch ; the other, the unwritten Law, of which 
the former was but the shadow, and which was transmitted 
from mouth to mouth among the most holy men of the 
Jews to the time of Ezra, by whom it was at length com- 
mitted to writing, lest it should be lost for ever amid the 
constant vicissitudes to which the nation was exposed. Thus 
under the more obvious meaning of the Hebrew text the 
most recondite truths might be concealed; nay, even the 
form of a letter might involve some august and awful mys- 
tery. Such, in the fewest words, was the art which Reuchlin 
undertook to recommend to his countrymen. 

The work on the Cabbalistic art, which did not appear 
for several years after the Hebrew grammar, is in the form 
of a dialogue between Philolaus, a young Pythagorean, 
Marranus, a Mohammedan, and a Hebrew named Simon, 
who is the chief speaker, and unfolds the mysteries of his 
faith to hiscompanions. It would be unprofitable to attempt 
anything like a full analysis of a work of this kind, but it 
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36 John Reuchlin. 
may be stated that it treats, among other subjects, of the 
revelations made to Adam, Shem, Abraham and the other 
patriarchs, each of whom had his own angelic instructor ; 
of the first and second Adam; of the restoration of the 
angels ; of the Messiah ; of hurtful demons and the means 
of driving them away; of the resurrection and regeneration 
of the dead. Information upon all these subjects was dedu- 
cible from Scripture by a threefold method of interpretation, 
which no doubt might be made by the exercise of a little 
ingenuity to prove almost anything that the most unre- 
strained imagination could suggest : namely, first by putting 
one word in place of another; secondly, by putting a word 
in place of a letter; and, thirdly, by substituting one letter 
for another letter. The lost books of Scripture seem to have 
been all regarded as Cabbalistic, but there was besides a 
mass of literature upon this subject still extant with which 
Reuchlin had evidently made himself acquainted. The 
titles of some of these books are sufficiently characteristic. 
Such are, “De Splendore,” by Simeon, son of Johai ; “Portze 
Justitiz,” by Rabbi Joseph, son of Carnitolis ; “De Credu- 
litatibus,” by Rabbi Saadia ; “ Liber explanationum Alpha- 
beti ;” and it may perhaps be thought no bad commentary 
on the nature of the speculations contained in these works, 
that one of them—and of all others “De Splendore”—is 
said to have been written in a vast and gloomy cave, in 
which the author lay concealed from the sight of the world 
for four-and-twenty years. The following sentences from the 
close of this work will illustrate the earnest and elevated 
spirit in which Reuchlin pursued his investigations, while 
they also shew that the Cabbala did not confine itself to 
mere dreams, but sometimes sought to grapple with the 
deepest problems of philosophy. Reuchlin has quoted from 
the Mystic Theology of Dionysius the Areopagite (of the 
genuineness of whose works he was a warm defender), the 
statement that God is neither Number nor Order nor One 
nor Unity, and proceeds to ask, “What then is He? The 
answer of Simonides to Hiero,” he continues, “was, that the 
more he reflected upon the subject, the less was he able to 
understand it. I have had a similar experience ; for when, 
passing the bounds of creation, I ascend above all being, I 
find only an infinite sea of nothingness and a fountain of 
all existence springing perennially from the abyss of dark- 
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John Reuchlin. 37 
ness. O the height! O the depth! O the weakness of 
humanity! But itshould be enough for us to know of Him 
what He has been pleased to reveal to us of Himself.”* 
The other treatise, “De Verbo Mirifico,” might be sup- 
posed to be a sequel to that just noticed, as discussing a 
single branch of the same subject, but in reality it was pub- 
lished many years before. This work opens with a pro- 
tracted conversation between Sidonius, a student of the 
heathen systems of philosophy, Baruch, a Hebrew, and 
Capnio, a Christian, on the possibility of divine revelation. 
Sidonius maintains, on the principles of Epicurus and Lucre- 
tius, that man can have no true knowledge of divine things, 
there being no proportion between the finite and the infi- 
nite; to which Baruch replies by referring to several in- 
stances of inspiration among the heathen, and then to the 
history of his own nation, as being more authentic. Pre- 
sently Capnio, who of course speaks for the author, joins 
the convervation, observing that all the senses have their 
proper objects ; but, as Epicurus himself asserts, the eye 
and the other organs of sense have no cognizance of the 
essential nature of things; and hence the need of a special 
faculty for this purpose. This, then, is the province of 
reason. Truth is the food of reason, just as colour is the 
food of the eye, or sound of the ear. So far is he from 
admitting that we have no knowledge save of material things, 
that he maintains that of these things we have no knowledge 
at all. The nature of substances is entirely different, being 
incorrupt and immutable, and there are divine things which 
are perceived not by sensible apprehension, but by the force 
of the intellect. Thus it will be seen how thoroughly Pla- 
tonic and transcendental was the philosophy of Reuchlin. 
He would not, however, acknowledge any debt to Plato, but 
rather imagined, as many had imagined before him, that 
Plato owed much to the Scriptures.t In the second book, 
Capnio, who has undertaken to instruct his two companions 





* ¢Respondit Hieroni Simonides, Quanto magis cogito, tanto minus intelligo. 
Et mihi accidit simile ; cum exactis omnibus creatis ascendem supra omne ens 
non invenio aliud quam infinitum pelagus nihilitudinis, et fontem omnis enti- 
tatis ex abysso tenebrarum manantem perenniter. O altitudo, O profunditas, 
O nostra infirmitas! At satis videri debet id nos de illo nosse quod ipse 
nobis de se revelavit,”’ &e. 

+ ** Et, O Deus bone, quanta invenio illum istine (e Seripturis) piseatum, 
magna ex parte verbum e verbo !” 
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in some of the deeper mysteries of the Cabbala, proceeds to 
explain how man may pass upwards into God and God 
dwell in man. This property is a profound secret, but it 
seems to consist in a knowledge of the Divine names. The 
name by which God revealed himself to Moses was Ehieh ; 
but a still higher name, as some considered it, because it 
expresses the identity of the Divine essence, was Hu—the 
name by which God calls himself when He appears to 
Isaiah, saying, I am the Lord, Hu is my name. And athird 
name, also of deep import, is Esth, signifying fire, the three 
together denoting an ineffable Trinity subsisting in the God- 
head, and corresponding with the trinity of substance, virtue 
and operation, which is contained in all visible things. But 
a name far more sacred than any of these is the unutterable 
Tetragrammaton—IHUH. “ Four-lettered name, nowhere 
discovered by man, imparted by God alone! Name sacred 
and adorable! The one name by which God alone may 
be blessed according to the religion of our fathers! Most 
mighty name, which the angels worship, the devils fear, and 
all nature honours ; which often found by the earnest seeker, 
but hidden from the knowledge of priests,* is said to confer 
miraculous powers upon man!” Each letter in this mys- 
terious name is shewn to have a special signification accord- 
ing to its place in the Hebrew alphabet, and its general 
character and value. Thus the first letter, the Iod, being 
represented by a point, and having the numerical value of 
ten, the final numeral, means the beginning and the end, 
and therefore denotes God in his absolute unity. The Vau, 
being the copulative conjunction, and having the power of 
changing tenses, denotes all things in which matter and 
form are conjoined; that is, the visible universe. And so 
with the two remaining letters. That the Idea of quaternity 
exists in God, might be inferred from its presence in nature, 
where there are four seasons, four elements, four points of 
the compass. Man, too, consists of four parts, as Ovid says: 
Bis duo sunt hominis, manes, caro, spiritus, umbra. 

But the Tetragrammaton is not yet the wonderful name 

in honour of which the work was written. A third book 





* It is not easy to translate ‘‘ab assiduis cultoribus imbibitum, et sacer- 


dotiis mentibus inescatum.” Is there a sarcastic reference in this unusual 
phraseology to the communion in one kind ? 
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shews how the Tetragram must become the Pentagram, how 
by the insertion of another letter Ihuh must become Ihsuh ; 
and this is the name “which is above every name that is 
named in heaven or on earth, or in the world to come.” 
“There is no power in heaven or on earth,” says Capnio, 
“which can dare to resist the name Ihsuh.” But whence, 
it will be asked, did Reuchlin obtain this particular form ? 
For he tells us himself it was altogether different from the 
name Jesu which other men had borne, and indeed it was 
necessary that it should be a new name. The answer is, 
that he found it in the familiar symbol 1.H.S.; and it is a 
curious illustration of the blunders which a learned man 
may commit with his eyes open in obedience to the demands 
of a theory, that he charges previous grammarians with 
ignorance for having taken “this Latin H” for the Greek 
vowel n. Capnio then recites many examples of the power 
of this wonderful name, and finally quoting Paul’s words, 
The preaching (word) of the cross is to them that perish 
foolishness, but to them that are saved the power of God, 
he announces that this verbum crucis is the greatest and 
most secret mystery of the Wonderful name, and whispers 
it in the ears of his friends, withholding it, however, from 
the reader. 

The treatise “De Verbo Mirifico” was received with great 
applause. A contemporary described it as the most extra- 
ordinary and the most eloquent work he had ever seen. Such 
praise, indeed, was extravagant; but it is not to be denied 
that it contains many fine passages, and is pervaded through- 
out by a deeply earnest tone, sometimes rising to enthusiasm, 
and by a sincerely religious spirit, frequently tinged with 
mysticism. Another valuable contribution which Reuchlin 
made to the study of Hebrew was his commentary on the 
seven penitential Psalms, with a new Latin translation. 

It was from his Hebrew studies that Reuchlin’s troubles 
began. One who had ventured to point out errors in the 
Vulgate, as he had naturally done here and there in his 
Hebrew dictionary, could not but be an object of suspicion 
to the ignorant monks ; and it was not long after the publi- 
cation of that work that an opportunity presented itself of 
making him sensible how dangerous it is to know too much. 
In the year 1510, Reuchlin, though not yet sixty, was be- 
ginning to feel himself an old man. The incessant labours 
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of the scholar, the courtier and the advocate, were telling 
upon his constitution ; and he had withdrawn as far as pos- 
sible from public business to seek amid congenial pursuits 
the repose of a dignified and honoured old age. He was 
now residing at Stuttgart, where one day as he sat in his 
study, probably pondering some deep Cabbalistic mystery, 
a visitor was announced. A man shabbily dressed, with a 
hang-dog look, entered the room and laid before him a paper 
which he said was a mandate from the Emperor condemning 
all Jewish books with the exception of the Bible ; and this 
mandate he had brought to Reuchlin’s house, hoping that he, 
as a Hebrew scholar, would accompany him down the Rhine, 
and lend his assistance in executing the Emperor’s com- 
mands. The visitor’s name was John Peppercorn. He was 
a Jew who had received baptism not many years before, 
having apostatized—if his enemies may be believed—in 
order to escape hanging at the hands of his co-religionists.* 
Whether that was strictly true or not, he was evidently a 
religious fanatic of the very lowest type, and his conduct 
subsequently to his conversion might justify even the worst 
view of his motives. From that moment he had continued 
to persecute his former co-religionists with the most unre- 
lenting zeal, and had written a series of tracts against them, 
urging Christian princes to drive them out of their terri- 
tories and to prohibit their books, and representing them 
as more dangerous than the devil, and as bloodhounds whom 
it is the duty of Christians to persecute. How well he un- 
derstood the arts of controversy may be inferred from the 
title he gave to one of these tracts—‘“I am a little Book, 
the Foe of the Jews is my Name.” Thus the atrocious design 
of destroying an entire literature, perhaps not very valuable 
in itself, but valuable to those whose traditions and lan- 
guage it preserved, was not new with this man ; he had now, 
however, as he supposed, obtained an instrument for carry- 
ing his design into effect. Reuchlin did not like the fellow’s 
look, and he liked his proposal still less. Fortunately his 
legal skill was able to detect a flaw in the mandate, which 
he pointed out and described in writing ; and this, with the 








* ‘*Sed dicitur hic quod Joannes Pfefferkorn, quem etiam defenditis vos, est 
malus nequam, et non est factus Christianus amore fidei, sed propterea quod 
Judzi voluerunt eum suspendere propter suas nequitias, quia dicunt quod est 
fur et proditor,” &.—Ep. Obs, Vir. 23. 
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plea of other business, furnished him with an excuse which 
it was impossible not to accept. 

Nothing more was heard of Peppercorn or his plots for 
some time, till towards autumn in the same year there 
came to Reuchlin a letter from the Archbishop of Mayence 
enclosing an imperial commission, by which he was com- 
manded to write to the four Universities of Cologne, May- 
ence, Erfurt and Heidelberg, and also to James Hochstraten, 
Inquisitor at Cologne, John Reuchlin, teacher of law, Victor 
von Korb, priest, and others learned in the Hebrew lan- 
guage and law, but not Jews, to give their opinion whether 
it would be for the interest of the Christian faith that the 
books of the Jews should be destroyed. This was accom- 
panied by a mandate from the Emperor addressed to the 
Universities and individuals above named, recommending 
them to aid the Archbishop in this matter. Their answers 
were to be sent to the Archbishop, and by him forwarded 
along with his own to the Emperor by the hands of Pepper- 
corn. 

The opinion of Reuchlin is a careful discussion of the 
whole subject, in which the zeal of the advocate seldom 
leads him to forget the impartiality of the judge. He 
divides Jewish literature into several classes, and, examining 
each by itself, shews that there are good reasons why it 
should not be destroyed. Passing from the Holy Scriptures, 
which are not in question at all, he comes to the Talmud, 
which he says has been assigned to different dates, but is 
in any case more than a thousand years old. It consists of 
four parts, of which the first treats of holy things, of fasts 
and ceremonies; the second, of roots and seeds; the third, 
of marriage and women; and the fourth, of judgments and 
laws. Reuchlin, however, speaks only at second-hand, as 
he had never been able to procure a copy of the Talmud, 
though he would willingly have given double its price. He 
was not acquainted with half the books in it, nor did he 
know any Christian who was, nor even any baptized Jew 
save one, and he had gone back to his former faith. The 
Talmud, moreover, is extremely difficult to read, owing to 
the number of Eastern languages that are employed in it,— 
3abylonian, Persian, Arabic, Greek, and other tongues,— 
and the frequent abbreviations, so that there are not many 
Jews who understand it, to say nothing of Christians. It 
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is quite credible that the Talmud may contain many false- 
hoods concerning our dear Lord, as that he was the son of 
a carpenter and a poor woman, that he had a devil, and so 
forth; but granting that that is so, Reuchlin is still pre- 
pared to maintain that it ought not to be burned. His 
reasons, which are set forth at considerable length, need not 
be detailed. One, however, is sufficiently remarkable to 
require notice. He can prove, he says, from the Talmud 
that Christ has come, and thus refute the Jews out of their 
own mouth. The Talmud says that the law of Moses shall 
cease in four thousand years from the creation of the world; 
then shall the law of the Messiah begin and last two thou- 
sand years ; and then the world shall come to an end, having 
lasted six thousand years in all, as it was made in six days. 
But, according to Jewish calculation, this is the year of the 
world 5271, so that the true Christ, by their own show- 
ing, must have come thirteen hundred years ago. As to the 
Cabbalistic literature, Reuchlin quotes the proposition of 
Pico di Mirandola, that there is no science which renders 
us more certain of the Godhead of Christ than magic and the 
Cabbala, and shews that some of the Popes themselves had 
been favourable to this literature, Sixtus IV. having even 
commanded that it should be translated into Latin. The 
remaining classes into which the Jewish literature had been 
divided, commentaries on the Scriptures, sermons, hymn- 
books, and other books regulating their public worship, 
works on philosophy and the natural arts, do not require 
any laboured defence. In short, the only books that Reuchlin 
permits to be burned are those written expressly in con- 
tempt of Christianity, and of such works he knows of no 
more than two—the Nizahon and the Tolduth Jeschu, ha 
nozt, which the Jews themselves regard as apocryphal. Any 
affirmation, however, to the effect that Jesus is not God, he 
will not allow to be blasphemy. That is simply their belief, 
and as such has been endured by the Church for fourteen 
hundred years. Reuchlin next proceeds to refute the argu- 
ments that might be urged upon the other side, and in 
dealing with the assertion that the Jews had falsified their 
Scriptures, he takes the opportunity of speaking highly in 
their praise. “I know of no people on this earth,” he 
says, “who are more scrupulously accurate than the Jews 
in copying the Holy Scriptures.” The noble breadth of his 
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spirit appears in his statement, that even if it were true, as 
some maintained, that their literature was an obstacle to 
the conversion of the Jews, he would nevertheless take from 
no man his own. “The Jew is our Lord God’s as well as 
I; if he stands, he stands to his own Master ; if he falls, he 
falls to his own Master ; every one must give an account of 
himself.”* Reuchlin concludes this remarkable defence of 
the liberty of the press with a proposal which to his igno- 
rant persecutors must have seemed an aggravation of his 
other offences. He recommends that the Emperor should 
command every university in his dominions to institute two 
Hebrew professorships. The consequence would be, that 
the Jews would settle in our lands, and willingly lend their 
books until by printing or copying we should be in pos- 
session of all their literature. Our students would soon be 
so well acquainted with Hebrew, that they would be able to 
address the Jews in kindly words in their own language, 
and would thus gain them over to Christianity. 

Such was the document which Reuchlin now forwarded 
to the Archbishop of Mayence by the hands of a trusty 
messenger. Whether it was on the way thither, or after it 
had left the hands of the Archbishop, that it got into the 
possession of Peppercorn, may be a little uncertain, but 
Reuchlin had no doubt that the baptized Jew, as he delights 
to call him, must have opened and read it before it reached 
the Emperor,—an offence for which it seems he might have 
been hanged.+ Peppercorn, enraged to find himself opposed 
in his diabolical scheme, immediately attacked Reuchlin in 
a tract called the “ Hand-glass,” in which he loaded him 
with abuse, and accused him of having been bribed by the 
Jews to plead their cause. He had even the impudence to 
charge him with ignorance of Hebrew, forgetful of the fact 
that it was his knowledge of Hebrew which had first in- 
volved him in the quarrel. The “Hand-glass” was in the 
vulgar tongue, and was publicly sold by Peppercorn himself 
and his pretty wife in the market of Frankfort, or, when 








* ‘Der Jud’ ist unsers herr gotts als wol als ich ; stat er, so stat er seinem 
herrn, fallt er, so fallt er seinem herrn, ein yeglicher wiirdt fiir sich selbs miissen 
rechnung geben.” —Rathschlag. 

+ Reuchlin gives his authority in these words: ‘‘Consiliorum nostrorum 
renunciatores dum vivi exurantur aut furea suspendantur.” But it is obvious 
that Peppercorn may have obtained leave to read the paper from the Arch- 
bishop himself. 
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buyers waxed few, was given away. Reuchlin was natu- 
rally indignant, and having applied to the Emperor for a 
trial, when no citation came from the Bishop of Augsburg, 
to whom the case was referred, he felt it necessary to take 
some step for his own vindication. So, in answer to the 
“ Hand-glass,” he produced his “Eye-glass,” in which he 
gave a detailed narrative of the circumstances, and printed 
in full his opinion on the question of the Jewish books. 
And to this, written in the vulgar tongue, there was appended 
a Latin disquisition going over much the same ground, and 
finally a charge against the “ Hand-glass,” shewing that it 
contained not less than thirty-four distinct lies. 

This was in the autumn of 1511. An attempt, of course, 
was made to suppress the work, and at the October fair in 
Frankfort a common priest took upon himself to forbid the 
sale. The Archbishop having been appealed to, seeing that 
this would be monstrously unjust, refused to confirm the 
prohibition. And then there was perpetrated an unheard- 
of scandal and outrage upon the traditions of the Catholic 
Church, which shews how unscrupulous the clergy could 
be in violating their own principles whenever it served 
their purpose to do so. The priest just referred to an- 
nounced from the pulpit before all the people that Pepper- 
corn would preach to them at the next feast of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and exhorted them to assemble in large num- 
bers to hear him. And at the stated time, the Jew, a 
layman and a married man, both preached and blessed the 
people with the sign of the cross, which was not merely a 
usurpation of the priestly function, but contrary to the 
imperial law. What use he made of his opportunity may 
easily be conjectured. And now the contest waxed warmer, 
and the real agents, who had hitherto concealed themselves 
from view, began to step forward upon the scene. That 
powerful Dominican order, of which a Pope had been known 
to declare that he would rather quarrel with the greatest 
princes of Europe than offend one of the least of its mem- 
bers, represented in this case by the theological faculty of 
Cologne, was in arms against Reuchlin. The scholars of 
Germany, however, or rather of the world, gathered loyally 
round their champion, and gave him every encouragement 
to fight manfully a good fight. Unfortunately, at first there 
were some signs of hesitation, which of course only served 
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to provoke the unrelenting enemy. Reuchlin was informed 
by a member of the faculty, under the show of friendship, 
that his “ Eye-glass” had been put by the theologians into 
the hands of Arnold von Tungern, one of their number, for 
examination. Upon this he wrote to his judge, in a most 
humble strain, begging him to have mercy, and declaring 
his willingness to submit to the authority of the Church. 
After some further correspondence, however, it became clear 
that the monks would be satisfied with nothing less than 
an unqualified recantation. Their charges against him were, 
that he had defended the Talmud and other blasphemous 
fictions of the Jews, that he had deceived the Jews by flattery 
and apologized for their usuries, that he had spoken irreve- 
rently of Catholic writers, and wounded the pious hearts of 
faithful Christians ; these and many other errors he must 
abjure, and to prove his sincerity he must at once put a stop 
to the sale of his book. Then Reuchlin recovered his courage 
and stood boldly on the defensive. He could not, he said, 
conjecture what kind of explanation they required of him 
if they were not satisfied with his published statements, and 
as to stopping the sale of the “ Eye-glass,” that was simply 
out of his power, the copies being no longer under his con- 
trol. On the last day of February, 1512, he had received 
the last communication from the monks, in which they 
threatened, if he did not retract, to summon him before 
them. This, however, was a step which they did not yet 
think it prudent to adopt. Instead, they published with 
their own comments a list of the propositions from the “Eye- 
glass” which they wished Reuchlin to retract. These had 
been already submitted to him, without effect; but they 
were uow printed and circulated in Latin, with a view of 
holding him up to the scorn of the whole Christian world, 
and, to give the greater authority to the work, it was dedi- 
cated to the Emperor. In the beginning of the following 
year, Reuchlin published his “ Defence against his Calum- 
niators at Cologne,” which he dedicated to the same high 
personage, and in which he attacked his enemies with an 
indignation which they had certainly provoked, but which 
was by no means calculated to allay their bitterness. 
Under these circumstances, the Empervur adopted a course 
which strikes one as singularly wise, and as a course which 
might be pursued with great advantage in many contro- 
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versies. He issued an edict imposing silence upon both 
parties. For a time some effect was produced. Less than a 
year, however, had passed, when it became evident that the 
Dominicans feared the Emperor as little as they feared God 
or the Devil, and that it would go hard with them before 
they would be baulked of their prey by either Emperor or 
Pope. On the 9th of September, 1513, Brother James 
Hochstraten, Doctor and Professor of Divinity, Prior of the 
Dominican Monastery of Cologne, and Inquisitor for the 
three ecclesiastical Electorates, cited Reuchlin to appear 
before him at Mayence, on the sixth day after receiving 
the summons. Ignorant, unscrupulous, of boundless auda- 
city, and animated by the bitterest hatred of the new learn- 
ing, Hochstraten was well fitted for the office which he 
filled ; or, if anything was wanting, it was that the igno- 
rance of this master of heretics was so profound, that he 
was unable to avoid sometimes falling into the grossest 
heresies himself. He was not, however, too formidable to 
be laughed at, and subsequently to his persecution of 
Reuchlin he became the hero of astory which Erasmus tells 
with evident glee. The Count of Nuenar had in vain en- 
deavoured to prevail upon Hochstraten to retract some 
slanderous reports which he had circulated regarding him. 
Having used entreaties and conciliation to no purpose, he 
at length resorted to an expedient which has seldom failed 
in war, and which certainly was not likely to fail when 
brought to bear upon a fraternity of pampered monks. He 
stopped the supplies of the monastery. The monks were 
warned that until they expelled their Prior they must not 
beg upon any of the Count’s estates or those of his friends; 
and when, in spite of the warning, they went upon their 
usual rounds, they found themselves rudely turned from the 
door. The cheese and the eggs which had hitherto been 
doled out to them, appeared no more on the table of 
the refectory, and Hochstraten, having in vain sought a 
refuge elsewhere, was at length compelled to capitulate and 
make a kind of clumsy apology. On the present occasion he 
was destined to find out that he had overrated his strength 
in venturing to attack a man of such high consideration as 
teuchlin. Unable through infirmity to attend the sum- 
mons within the short time specified, Reuchlin sent his 
attorney, who objected to the tribunal on the following 
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grounds :—that the Inquisitor was himself the prime mover 
in the project for burning the Jewish books, that he was 
animated by personal hostility, that he was a Low German, 
and therefore unable to understand the language of the 
accused who was a High German. These objections were 
of course pronounced frivolous; but the Dean and Chapter 
of the Cathedral, considering that it would be a disgrace to 
so renowned a city if a case of such magnitude should be 
despatched with indecent haste, now interposed and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a respite of fifteen days. During the 
interval Reuchlin arrived in person, accompanied by powerful 
friends ; but Hochstraten, without waiting for the day of 
trial, issued a mandate to the preachers to proclaim to the 
people that every one having a copy of the “Eye-glass” must 
give it up on pain of excommunication. On the 11th of 
October, the day fixed for the sentence, everything was 
ready for a grand holocaust, when, just as victory seemed to 
be on the point of declaring for the obscurantists, a man- 
date arrived from the Archbishop requiring a delay of one 
month. Meantime Reuchlin had appealed to the Pope. 
Hochstraten went off in a rage to Cologne, where he had 
the satisfaction of seeing the “ Eye-glass” at length actually 
committed to the flames by order of the University. Nor 
would he consent to appear otherwise than by attorney 
before the Bishop of Spires, to whom Reuchlin’s cause was 
now committed by the Papal Chair. After he had been 
summoned repeatedly in vain, on April 24, 1514, sentence 
was given against him. Perpetual silence was imposed 
upon him and his party, and he was condemned besides to 
pay the costs of the process. Reuchlin was most honourably 
acquitted, and his “ Eye-glass” declared free from heresy. 
This sentence, however, failed to be decisive. The ene- 
mies of light insisted that the matter must be carried before 
the Pope himself. The Bishop’s verdict, which had been 
posted up at Cologne, was cut in pieces with a sword; and 
when Peppercorn, who was known to be the instigator of 
the act, was asked if he did not fear the papal censure, he 
had the impudence to reply that he should not have a grey 
hair the more on that account. The persecution of Reuchlin 
was continued more bitterly than ever. He was formally 
condemned by the Universities of Paris, Mayence, Erfurt 
and Louvain. He too, accordingly, was anxious for some 
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decision which it would be impossible to dispute, and he 
now again appealed to the Pope, with an entreaty that the 
process might be brought to a close. The Emperor sup- 
ported his counsellor. He wrote to Leo stating that he con- 
sidered it his duty to undertake the protection of a man so 
upright and so innocent, and begging him to impose silence 
on those captious theologians. Leo must have felt himself 
in a delicate position. His own sympathies as a man of 
literary culture would be with Reuchlin, and he entertained 
of course a proper respect for Maximilian; but then he 
feared the monks much more than he feared the Emperor. 
The natural course for a ruler of men to follow in such cir- 
cumstances, is, it need hardly be said, to do nothing; and 
the supreme Pontiffs perhaps have never been behind the 
rulers of this world in that art. Ifthe accused would only 
be good enough to die, that would be a ready escape from 
the difficulty ; and there was no reason why he should not 
die, seeing that he was advanced in life and somewhat infirm. 
Reuchlin, however, did not die just then. Hochstraten, who 
had arrived at Rome provided with plenty of money, in 
which he reposed a not altogether groundless faith, pressed 
for a decision. At last, after a delay of two years from the 
time that the parties had been summoned, a commission 
consisting of eighteen members—all men of high position— 
was appointed. And on the 2nd of July, 1516, a written 
vote having been required of each member, a majority ap- 
peared in favour of Reuchlin, while the “Eye-glass” was 
pronounced a perfectly innocent and even edifying work. 
Reuchlin’s triumph ought now to have been complete. 
But Leo shrank from pronouncing the sentence which ought 
to have followed the vote of the commission. He issued in- 
stead a “mandatum de supersedendo,” which had the effect 
of deferring the sentence at his own discretion. Neverthe- 
less, there could be no doubt which side had gained the 
victory. Hochstraten returned to Cologne, covered with 
disgrace, to seek consolation among the kindred spirits of 
the University, and revenge in publishing audacious false- 
hoods under the name of Apologies. Reuchlin was hailed 
as a hero by the friends of learning everywhere ; and his 
triumph was celebrated by Ulrich von Hutten in a spirited 
poem entitled “Encomium Capnionis.” 
Many were the pens that were set in motion by this great 
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controversy. Many were the literary efforts, good, bad and 
indifferent, which it occasioned. Some of these are almost 
forgotten. Some ofthem are perhaps not worth preserving. 
But there is one work which deserves to be read by every 
one who loves to see ignorance, bigotry and vice, satirized 
without mercy, and which, no doubt, will be read as long 
as the great heroes of the Reformation are held in honour. 
About the time that the persecution of Reuchlin was at its 
height, it was thought advisable to publish a collection of 
the letters which had been addressed to him by various emi- 
nent men, expressing their sympathy with him and their 
admiration of his learning and abilities. This was accord- 
ingly done, and the volume was entitled, “Letters of Illus- 
trious Men” (Epistole Illustrium Virorum). Some time 
after, there issued from the press another volume, also a 
collection of letters, but apparently on the opposite side of 
the controversy, and addressed to Magister Ortuinus Gra- 
tius, Professor of Belles Lettres in the University of Cologne, 
and one who had acted a somewhat subordinate part in the 
persecution of Reuchlin. It would not have become the 
humility of a friar to claim the friendship of “ illustrious” 
men, and it was a fitting rebuke to the favourers of secular 
learning that this volume was entitled, on the contrary, 
“Letters of Obscure Men” (Epistole Obscurorum Virorum); 
and obscure they must have been, for assuredly nobody had 
ever heard before of “Magister Bernhardus Plumilegus,” 
or of “Frater Conradus Dollen Kopffius,” or of “ Joannes 
Stramsfederius,” or “ Nicolaus Caprimulgius.” Under such 
ludicrous names as these, a series of letters are addressed to 
Ortuinus in the most ingeniously bad Latin, but with a sim- 
plicity of manner that is not altogether without its charms. 
The respect in which he was held is shewn in the ridiculous 
gravity of the titles by which he is usually addressed, and 
the friendly relations in which he stood towards his former 
pupils appear from the cordial greetings heaped upon him, 
and the confidential tone which is sometimes assumed. 
The subject of these letters is usually some minor incident 
in the great warfare that is going on, in which the writer 
encounters a Reuchlinist, and of course comes off second- 
best, though without perhaps being aware of it himself. 
Sometimes some subtle question of divinity is raised, as 
whether it is necessary to eternal salvation that scholars 
VOL. VII. E 
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should learn grammar from secular poets, such as Virgil, 
Tully, Pliny and others, or whether it was a mortal sin to 
have taken off one’s hat to a Jew, mistaking him for a Chris- 
tian. The most amusing example of this kind is the well- 
known story, sometimes told of two Scotchmen, but here of 
two monks, one of whom finds a chicken in hisegg. “ Down 
with it!” cries the other; “if mine host sees it, you'll have 
to pay for it; the rule here is that nothing once put upon 
the table can be taken back, and the charge is the same for 
a chicken as fora hen.” The monk did as he was desired, 
swallowing the egg, chicken and all. -But it was not long 
before he recollected it was Friday, and then the question 
arose whether he had been guilty of a mortal sin. His 
companion assured him he had not committed any sin 
whatever, because until it is born the chicken is nothing 
but an egg. Cheese, he adds, and fruit peas and beans 
have often maggots in them, and yet it is lawful to eat 
them on Fridays; only greedy inn-keepers pretend they 
are flesh that they may ask more money. This reasoning, 
however, does not satisfy the conscience of our friend. 
Maggots, he thinks, come under the denomination of fish, 
but the young chickens in eggs are certainly flesh, because 
they have the body and members of an animal. The whole 
case, therefore, is solemnly laid before Professor Ortuinus. 
Nothing perhaps could play off the inconceivable ignorance 
of the monks more effectively than a letter in which it is 
shewn that Cesar could not have written his Commentaries. 
The writer, who is a doctor of medicine, meets Erasmus at 
supper in Strasburg, and having been previously told that 
Erasmus was a proficient in every branch of knowledge, 
though he could not believe that such a little man knew 
so much, he came armed with some very difficult ques- 
tion in his own science. The conversation turning upon 
“poetry,” the host began to praise Julius Cesar both for 
his writings and his achievements ; whereupon our physician 
said, “ As you have begun to speak of poetry, I cannot any 
longer remain silent, but I tell you plainly I don’t believe 
Cesar wrote the Commentaries, and [ prove my statement 
thus: Whoever is constantly engaged in war and other 
laborious occupations has no time to learn Latin. But 
Cesar was always engaged in war and the most laborious 
occupations ; therefore he could not have been a learned 
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man or know Latin.” When he had said this, and a great 
deal more which he omits, because “the moderns love 
brevity,” Erasmus laughed and made no reply. And so, 
having thus conquered him on his own ground, he found it 
unnecessary to put his medical question, “because I knew 
that he would not know it, since he did not know how to 
resolve that argument in poetry, and yet he was a poet 
himself.” 

The first volume of this clever production appeared in the 
year 1516, and consisted of forty-one letters, to which an 
appendix of seven more was added in the second edition. 
The next year this was followed by another volume, con- 
sisting of seventy letters. The work was received with a 
tumult of applause. As Sir Thomas More said, it pleased 
everybody—the learned by its wit, the unlearned because 
they took it for earnest and fancied there was nothing ridi- 
culous about it except the style. What a pity it seems 
that so much good ridicule should have been wasted upon 
people whose stupidity was so extreme that they actually 
did not know when they were laughed at. The author of 
the satire was studiously concealed, but little doubt was 
felt that the valiant and learned knight Ulrich von Hutten 
had at least a considerable share in it. Erasmus speaks of 
three authors, but does not give their names. The criticism 
of modern times seems to have settled conclusively that 
most of the letters of the first part were the work of Crotus 
Rubeanus, that Hutten was largely concerned in the second 
part, and that Hermann Buschius and the Count of Nuenar 
may also have lent their assistance.* 

While the epistles of obscure men have been somewhat 
neglected in the land of their birth, curiously different esti- 
mates of them have been formed by our own critics. Accord- 
ing to Sir William Hamilton, they are “the great national 
satire” of Germany. “They are at once the most cruel and 
the most natural of satires.” And he adopts the opinion of 
Herder that they “effected for Germany incomparably more 
than Hudibras for England, or Garagantua for France, or ~ 
the Knight of La Mancha for Spain.” On the other hand, 
here is what is said by the grave historian, Hallam: “ Few 





* See the exhaustive argument of Strauss in his Life of Ulrich von Hutten, 
Book I. ch. viii. ; also the more egotistical but not more satisfactory disquisi- 
tion of Sir W. Hamilton in his ‘‘ Discussions.” 
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books have been more eagerly received than these Epistles 
at their first appearance in 1516, which surely proceeded 
rather from their suitableness to the time than from much 
intrinsic merit ; though it must be presumed that the spirit 
of many temporary allusions, which delighted or offended 
that age, is now lost in a mass of vapid nonsense and bad 
grammar which the imaginary writers pour out.”"* And in 
a note he remarks, that “in the mighty movement of the 
Reformation, the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum had about 
as much effect as the Mariage de Figaro in the French 
Revolution.” Certainly it may be taking a joke too seriously 
to compare this jeu desprit to Don Quixote, but the joke 
is an excellent one notwithstanding. The value of most 


jokes consists in their “suitableness to the time,” and though 


it may be a myth that Erasmus shook with laughter over 
the Epistolz till he burst a tumour with which he had been 
troubled, we may be sure that he laughed at them much 
more heartily than it is possible for us to do. Still, one 
perceives that the chief merit in the work belongs to who- 
ever conceived the plan and wrote the first half-dozen 
letters, and that once the example had been set it would 
not have been difficult to follow. One would soon fall into 
the peculiar grammar of the writers, and the invention, it 
must be confessed, is not great, such incidents as there are 
being usually suggested by the actual events of the time. 
But whatever be the merits of the German national satire, 
it is impossible that it should ever take the same place as 
the other great satires of the world, and that for two reasons 
—it is not in German, and it is not translatable. 

A very few sentences must now suffice to bring the story 
of Reuchlin’s life, as well as this already too long article, to 
a close. His few remaining years were not altogether free 
from trouble. Hardly was he permitted, until he passed 
from this world, to enjoy the fruits of his victory. It is, 
however, satisfactory to know that that victory was com- 
pleted, on the material as well as the moral side, by the 
monks being compelled to pay all the expenses of the con- 
test. Driven from Stuttgart by war, Reuchlin sought refuge 
in Ingoldstadt, where he resided for some time with the 
afterwards notorious Dr. Eck—surely not the most congenial 











* Hallam’s Lit. Hist., Vol. I. p. 297, ed. 1855. 
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society for such aman. In the year 1520, he was appointed 
by Prince William of Bavaria to give lectures at Ingoldstadt 
on the Greek and Hebrew languages, and the eager crowds 
which flocked to hear him may have been some compensa- 
tion to the old man for the severe trials through which he 
had passed. He did not, however, long survive to enjoy 
the handsome income by which his labours were rewarded. 
He died of jaundice in June, 1522, having at least seen the 
dawn of that Reformation for which he had done so much 
unconsciously to prepare the way. 


RosBert B. DRUMMOND. 


IIL—LECKY’S HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS. 





History of European Morals, from Augustus to Charlemagne. 
By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. London: Longmans. 1869. 


I. 

Mr. Lecky has in this most interesting and valuable 
work attempted to accomplish a task which is so difficult 
as almost to be impossible. He has undertaken to discuss 
in less than 200 pages the whole controversy of the 
Intuitive and Utilitarian schools of philosophy, to write in 
connection with this a conspectus of the history of Morals 
during the first eight centuries, and to include the whole of 
this work within the compass of two moderate 8vo volumes. 
So far as success in so vast an undertaking is possible, Mr. 
Lecky may be said to have attained a considerable measure 
of success. His book is the work of an educated man of 
extensive reading and acute intellect. It contains a large 
amount of various knowledge, and shews much original 
thought and careful reasoning. There are few writers who 
have such a power of throwing light upon obscure questions, 
and putting life into the dullest subjects by happy illustra- 
tion and judicious selection. Amidst many excellences, we 
think Mr. Lecky’s chief merit as a historian is impartiality 
of judgment. Mr. Lecky has read too much not to be well 
aware of the diversity of opinion among the best thinkers 
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on all human subjects, and he has learnt the lesson which 
extensive reading ought to teach, but does not always teach. 
He is not cold and unsympathizing, but is capable of strong 
feeling, and cherishes an enthusiastic love of liberty, purity 
and enlightenment. To take one instance among many : 
there is no doubt on which side the author’s sympathy is 
engaged in the combat between dying Paganism and rising 
Christianity. He feels keenly, as every lover of antiquity 
must feel, the melancholy decay of ancient Greek beauty ; 
he cries with the heart-broken Pagan, 


“Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean ; the world has grown 
grey at thy breath : 
We have eaten of things Lethean, and fed on the fulness of 
death.” 


He mourns over the destruction of the temples and statues 
of Ictinus and Phidias, the long sleep which entranced the 
philosophy and poetry of Greece and Rome. He is conscious 
of virtues in Seneca and Plutarch which are not to be 
found in Ambrose or Jerome. But he does not accuse 
Christianity of more than its share in a decay to which 
many other causes contributed ; he acknowledges the noble- 
ness and beauty of the Christian ideal; and, in spite of an 
evident preference of the classical civilization to the Chris- 
tianity of the later empire and the barbarian kingdoms, 
he gives to both their due, and assigns to Religion its true 
pre-eminence over Culture. 

But notwithstanding these and other great merits, we 
cannot but feel that the book is not what it professes to 
be. It is not a History of European Morals; it is more 
properly a collection of materials for such a history. There 
is a want of continuity which detracts from the historical 
character of the work. The relation of facts to each other, 
though generally well conceived, is sometimes confusedly 
or obscurely stated. “History is not a mere succession of 
events connected only by chronology,” as Mr. Lecky admits ; 
but he handles a historical subject rather as if it were 
independent of chronology altogether. Here and there we 
find indiscriminate profusion of detail; at other times a 
bare string of facts suggests and tantalizes. Some most 
important subjects are partly or wholly omitted—as, for 
instance, the influence of Roman law on the life of the 
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nations who came under its action; the history of educa- 
tion ; the origin and growth of the spirit of chivalry ; the 
developments of different nationalities and the effects of 
different barbarian invasions ; the moral results of the con- 
centration of intellectual life in cities ; the growth or decline 
in the dark ages of the virtues of sobriety, veracity and 
love of liberty. 

These objections apply especially to the second volume 
of Mr. Lecky’s work, which treats of the period from Con- 
stantine to Charlemagne. It is a historical sketch of a 
certain number of human tendencies during those centu- 
ries; but it can hardly be called a History of European 
Morals during the rise of the barbarian kingdoms and the 
establishment of the Catholic organization. In particular, 
we cannot fail to observe the fact that national differences 
are almost ignored. There is some reason for this during 
the earlier stages of the Roman empire, when the imperial 
organization had in great measure obliterated national dis- 
tinctions. But the feelings of nationality are not stronger 
in modern Europe than they were among the barbarian 
races who succeeded to the government of the West. One 
would think, for all Mr. Lecky says to the contrary, that 
monachism in England was precisely similar to monachism 
in Italy ; that North and South were alike possessed by 
the eremite frenzy ; that the arguments which could con 
vert Ethelbert or Clovis would have convinced Constantine; 
that the type of morality developed Sy Christianity among 
the descendants of the chaste Germans was the same as 
that which prevailed in the dregs of Romulus. 

We have pointed out some of the most prominent defects 
of Mr. Lecky’s History. They are for the most part faults 
of omission rather than commission; but they seriously 
detract from the value of the book, and make it an unsafe 
guide for readers who are not already familiar with the 
subject. We cannot but regret that the author should have 
written only two volumes on a subject which Hallam him- 
self could hardly have condensed into three. He appears 
to have undervalued the greatness and difficulty of the task 
before him, which would require the devotion of many 
years to bring it to a worthy completion. Mr. Lecky’s 
readers would rather wait ten or twenty years for a com- 
plete work, than receive every two or three years instal- 
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ments of history which, interesting and instructive as they 
are, their author himself can hardly expect to live beyond 
his generation. Mr. Lecky’s extensive knowledge and great 
literary power justify us in expecting from him a work 
which may take an honourable place in the literature of 
the age. But history cannot be written in a hurry ; and we 
cannot but feel that Mr. Lecky has not treated his subject 
with sufficient respect. There is in all branches of litera- 
ture a tendency to produce too quickly : a writer who does 
not print something every two or three years is in danger 
of being forgotten in the “troublesome variety of books” of 
which Jeremy Taylor complained two hundred years ago. 
But the dignity of his subject should preserve a historian 
from too much haste; and it is better for fame, if not for 
popularity, to produce one living book, it may be many 
years hence, than to be the father of many “dead books,” 
as Mr. O. W. Holmes calls them. We wish Mr. Lecky a 
better fate than to be known as a writer for the ignorant 
and a client of publishers and lending libraries ; for he has 
in him the power, given to few, to become a really learned 
man, and to write some day a History which will deserve 
the name. 


IL. 

The first chapter of Mr. Lecky’s first volume, entitled, 
“The Natural History of Morals,” is a sketch of the history 
and an examination of the claims of the Intuitive and Utili- 
tarian schools of moral philosophy. We question whether 
this discussion has any natural congruity with the main 
purpose of the work. It is a chapter out of a History of 
Philosophy, or rather a condensation of several chapters ; 
and Mr. Lecky might well have reserved for some more 
strictly philosophical work the consideration of topics which 
lie outside the main course of historical inquiry, and which 
cannot be exhaustively or conclusively treated within the 
limits of an introductory chapter. The opening sentence 
of the Preface clearly indicates the proper field of such 
a history as this: “The questions with which a historian 
of morals is chiefly concerned, are the changes that have 
taken place in the moral standard and the moral type.” 
The author starts with an admission that the existence of 
some morality or other is acknowledged in action by all 
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societies of men. This is admitted alike by the intui- 
tive and inductive philosopher. Why, then, is it neces- 
sary to discuss the original difficulty which lies at the 
threshold of moral philosophy, when all parties are agreed 
about the facts on which the history of morals is based ? 
Moreover, we do not find that the doctrine of intuitive 
morality is constantly appealed to in the course of the 
history. On the contrary, there is hardly a page which 
might not have been written by an upholder of the utili- 
tarian theory. The author appeals to utility as freely as 
Mr. Mill in all his works appeals to the sentiment of virtue. 
The fact is, whatever may be the true origin of the ideas of 
morality which are current among mankind, the question 
falls outside the province of the historian of morals. Morals 
were not invented in the reign of Augustus. It is clear 
that no society can proceed a step beyond the savage state 
without recognizing in its daily life ideas corresponding 
to the terms right and wrong, expedient and inexpedient, 
and the utilitarian philosopher would be the last to deny 
the practical distinction which these terms denote, though 
he would argue for a common origin. It matters nothing 
to Mr. Lecky’s argument whether disinterested virtue comes 
from within or from without, whether the profession of the 
utilitarian philosophy leads to good or bad results, whether 
virtue is the end, or part of the end, of human action. The 
historian is concerned with the practical development or 
decay of moral ideas, not with the philosophical discussion 
of their origin. 

We do not propose to follow throughout, the discussion 
contained in this chapter. Our object will be to point out 
briefly where Mr. Lecky does not do justice to the theory 
which he combats. He argues against utilitarianism with 
great acuteness, and with a grace of style which must win 
the most unwilling ears; but though he has set a strong 
array of reasons against the theory which he attacks, he has 
not met this theory on its own historical ground. 

The inductive moralist professes to be able to trace the 
sense of obligation to self-regarding motives, enlarged and 
modified in the progress of time until little is left of the 
feelings which originally produced it. He justifies this 
theory by the results of observation. The examples of savage 
life, whether historical or contemporary, go to shew that 
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morality has no existence in the primitive state of mankind, 
which is one of selfishness, consisting, like that of the brutes, 
in simple pursuit of pleasure and avoidance of pain. It is 
true that this primitive condition nowhere exists in fact. 
The solitary has given way to the gregarious, the gre- 
garious to the social state. But we may find instances 
among savages which bring us within a little of the earliest 
stage of development ; and the more nearly we approach 
to this, the simpler is the code of morality. Chastity, 
honesty, humanity, have each or all of them no existence 
in this or that savage tribe ; and the comparison of different 
developments of human society invariably shews the sense 
of right and wrong to be up to a certain point in proportion 
to the degree of social development. ‘he utilitarian phi- 
losophy accounts for the progress of social development by 
the action of association. Society, in its most elementary 
state, compels some subordination of the pleasures of its 
several members to those of the whole. The habit thus 
formed and transmitted by inheritance and education as- 
sumes the form of a primary intuition, and resentment is 
felt against those who injure their fellows by “anti-social” 
conduct. Hence arises the feeling of justice by which 
actions are classified as virtuous or vicious, a classification 
continually extended, as with advancing civilization the de- 
pendence of man on man is increased. From the action of 
society in various ways, from imitation as well as from fear, 
from experience of the observance and the breach of moral 
rules, and from religious hopes and fears, a sentiment of 
aversion or attraction to vice or virtue is created which isa 
sufficient motive to action, and constitutes the sense of duty 
or obligation. 

It is not, however, enough to prove that moral feelings may 
be accounted for by the action of association. The utilitarian 
claims also to be able to refer them to a constant standard, 
and to shew that in doing so he does no violence either to 
religion or morality. Mr. Mill has clearly shewn that in a 
theological point of view utilitarianism stands on as strong 
ground as any other system of ethics. The golden rule of 
Jesus of Nazareth is the perfection of all that the utilitarian 
desires to promote. Nor is utilitarianism incompatible with 
the love of God any more than the love of man ; for the will 
of God must necessarily include the happiness of mankind, 
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and therefore in promoting human happiness we are pro- 
moting the will of God. 

But theological considerations apart, the inductive mo- 
ralist still professes to be able to solve the riddle of morality. 
He sets up a natural standard of morality. He maintains 
that their own happiness or that of others is the sole object 
of men’s desire; that the distinction between virtue and 
happiness is illusory, virtue being desired as a part of hap- 
piness ; that morality has always in the main been in ac- 
cordance with utility, so that the permanence of this or 
that type of virtue may be seen to have been in proportion 
to its conformity with the one natural standard. He rebuts 
the imputation that his system substitutes calculation for 
sentiment, by explaining that the motive of action is sen- 
timent ; whereas calculation determines what sentiments are 
just or the contrary. And if this seems to create an incon- 
sistency of means with ends, he justifies it by the fact that 
the intermediate processes of action are in most cases obscure, 
and that an end is seldom attained by being consciously 
aimed at. The utilitarian philosopher does not shrink from 
the paradox that disinterested benevolence has, or had 
once, its root in self-regarding motives ; but he argues that 
to confound the two is to confound motive with its origin : 
the man who has ascended to a sentiment of benevolence 
has left the self-regarding motive behind ; and the imme- 
diate motive of a benevolent action is a disinterested feeling 
of benevolence. <A coat is not a sheep, though it once grew 
on a sheep’s back. He allows virtue to be synonymous 
with enlightened self-interest. But this is only true when 
we are speaking of societies of men. The standard of self- 
interest, as it is generally understood, means the special 
transitory interest of the individual. The utilitarian under- 
stands the term in the larger sense in which it is co-exten- 
sive with the interest of society. The interest of society 
is the standard of individual virtue. 

It is obvious that if all morality can be accounted for 
hitherto by the action of more or less enlightened self-in- 
terest, the presumption is that the standard of utility is the 
true standard. But it does not necessarily follow ; and the 
proofs which the defenders of the theory bring do not rise 
beyond a high probability. All philosophers admit the 
general happiness to be a good; if it could be proved ex- 
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haustively that it includes all the objects of human desire, 
the utilitarian system would be without a flaw. It is not 
our business to prove or to disprove it; we only wish to 
point out that Mr. Lecky’s arguments do not disprove it. 
He has written an able defence of the intuitive theory ; and 
he has attacked the opposite theory on the 4 priori ground 
of immorality. But an assailant should attack on its own 
ground a system which claims to rest on an historical basis, 
to stand or fall by strict inductive tests, and to dispense 
with all 4 priori evidences. Mr. Lecky should shew that 
it is untrue before he accuses it of being immoral. He 
argues* that utilitarianism is in direct opposition with 
common language and common sentiment. So is the Co- 
pernican system. It is absolutely no argument against a 
philosophical theory that it does* not command the assent 
of those who have not thought about it, and the question 
whether notions of morality are intuitive or not, is certainly 
to be settled by inquiry, not by intuition. Even if we admit 
that the utilitarian principle may in some cases “lead to 
conclusions utterly and outrageously repugnant to the moral 
feelings it is intended to explain,’+ what is this but to admit 
that progress in morality is possible? Was not the Christian 
religion outrageously repugnant to the morality of the Jew? 
and do not civilized customs shock the moral feelings of 
savages? Unless some standard or other be fixed, better 
than the floating prejudices which call themselves intuitive 
perceptions of morality, we cannot rise above the respect- 
able conservatism of the Greek chorus : 
70 rAOo¢c & re TO HavAdrepov 
évdmuce xpirai re, rdde ror Aéyouw’ ay. 

But, after all, is it certain that either the utilitarian or 
intuitive theory goes to the root of the whole matter? Is 
not one and the other, like Plato’s doctrine of Recollection, 
rather of the nature of a hypothesis than of a complete 
theory? It is the old story of the gold and silver shield. 
It is as if men tried to construct a plane mirror out of frag- 
ments of convex and concave glass. Each sort of philoso- 
phers puts together a mirror; but the one distorts by mag- 
nifying, the other by diminishing ; and it is argued through 
the centuries which of the two is to be held up to Nature as 


* Vol. I. p. 34. + P. 50. 
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the true reflection of her face. What then? Are we to 
think that no philosophy of the origin of ideas is possible 
because all the efforts of thinkers have done little hitherto 
but illustrate ignorance? Is it not wiser to believe that 
the dogmatism of the professed inductive school will in 
time give way to a truer induction based on enlarged 
knowledge ; and that mental and moral philosophy must 
look for their true development in the growth of natural 
science? No results arrived at by observation of mental 
phenomena can be trusted unless they will bear this test. 
It seems premature to debate the existence of innate ideas 
in the mind, when the ultimate nature of mind itself is 
discussed as the most doubtful of all questions, and phi- 
losophers are more careful to avoid the imputation of ma- 
terialism than to discover whether the word has any meaning 
at all. Professor Stokes reminded his hearers at Exeter 
the other day that no advance of science has revealed the 
connection existing between the inorganic changes produced 
by light, heat, chemical combination, and the like, and the 
organic changes to which, involving as they do all these 
modes of matter, we give the names of life and growth. 
Are we, therefore, to doubt that such a connection exists ? 
When the truth of this is established, it will be time 
enough to think of finality in sciences which deal with 
mental phenomena. All that the present age can hope for 
is to improve the methods of investigation and to promote 
the development of hypotheses. The systems of former 
philosophers are instructive even where they are not true, 
and bear the same relation to modern speculation as the 
ancient cosmical theories to modern science. The develop- 
ment of hypotheses necessarily attends the search after 
truth, and will aid, as it has before aided, the growth of 
science by supplying examples both to avoid and to follow. 
Until the ground is cleared by the advance of science, 
neither the utilitarian nor the inductive theory can claim 
more credit than belongs to a carefully considered hypo- 
thesis. It would be unreasonable to suppose that these 
two hypotheses have exhausted the methods of investiga- 
tion, and that with the growth of science some new theory 
may not arise which shall be different from one and the 
other, and combine what there is of truth in each. The old 
battle of Nominalism and Realism will be fought again 
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and again by new combatants, under new names and with 
new weapons, until they are finally reconciled by the im- 
partial and irresistible decision of inductive science. 


IIL. . 

In order to appreciate the condition of Roman morals at 
the time of the foundation of the empire, it is necessary to 
distinguish clearly between the ordinary standard of society 
and that set up by the philosophical teachers of morality. 
It is a not uncommon error to suppose that maxims of 
philosophy were at that time tacitly accepted and practically 
disregarded by most people, in the same way as the teaching 
of the Gospel is now-a-days acknowledged by the world, 
which does not frame its conduct by the evangelical rule ; 
so that the modern distinction between the Church and the 
World in some sense existed then. There is no trace of such 
a state of things in what we know of the life of this period. 
There was no authorized Church teaching, no doctrine 
delivered ex cathedrd, no prejudice in favour of a certain 
set of tenets. It would be unjust to deny that the two 
great schools of philosophy, or, at any rate, the Stoic phi- 
losophy, had an influence on society ; but their influence 
was rather deep than wide, appearing more in the writings 
of a few sages than in the life of the people. To a certain 
extent, this is true of every religion; but one great differ- 
ence between philosophy and Christianity lay in this, that 
philosophy set up no universal claim ; it never aspired to 
be the guide of any but the wise, or went into the high- 
ways and hedges to find disciples. “To the poor the Gospel 
is preached,” appealed to the experience of the most worldly 
or profligate churchman or statesman in the most corrupt 
ages of Christianity. It would have been unmeaning or 
chimerical to Cato or Seneca, much more to Lucretius or to 
Horace. In pagan societies, thoughtful people employed 
their leisure in philosophic studies, virtuous people found 
their encouragement and example in the writings or oral 
teaching of this or that philosopher; but the recognized 
morality was purely secular. The notion did not exist 
that goodness is something different in kind, and perhaps 
unfavourable to civil life. The tone of society in Rome 
under Augustus was not unlike that of Florence under 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. Religion was not discredited as at the 
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court of Charles II. It was not set before everything as 
under Gustavus Adolphus or Cromwell. We can find no 
better instance of the virtuous Roman than Atticus. His 
biography by Cornelius Nepos is instructive as shewing 
how little virtue was considered sufficient by the Roman 
world. We read in the praises of his admirer nothing but 
the most commonplace kindness, probity, generosity, deli- 
cacy of feeling ; nothing which recals the sublime ideal of 
Plato, the true if not exalted morality of Aristotle, the 
practical piety and god-fearing virtue of Xenophon or Nicias. 
There is nothing in the character of Atticus which is incon- 
sistent with complete selfishness: no trace of the religious 
spirit, no enlarged philanthropy or special purity of morals. 
His chief merits are fidelity in friendship and philosophic 
indifferency ; qualities which, we may observe by the way, 
are not much in vogue among modern religious moralists. 
The writings of Horace may be taken as a fair test of the 
popular morality of his day. Cicero’s life is a comment on 
the ethics of the philosophy which he professed. Both are 
alike removed from the stern and narrow Puritanism of 
Cato and the enlightened philanthropy of Marcus Aurelius. 
The religion of Cicero or Atticus was essentially a gentle- 
man’s religion ; and in Augustus’ days the common people 
were without a religion. The ancient Roman religion had 
almost died out: for the educated it had supplied a good 
foundation for Stoicism, for the uneducated it meant little 
more than reverence for the gods, patriotism, personal 
honour and domestic virtue. As the idea of patriotism dis- 
appeared by gradual dilution through the extension of the 
Roman franchise and the decline of political liberty, the 
conserving principle of Roman morals was lost ; and the 
history of the empire is also the history of the decay of 
morality among the Romans. Patriotism could not exist 
under the empire. Easy communication with the most 
distant nations ; the flow and ebb of Italian and barbarian 
legions ; the introduction into the city of thousands of 
slaves, many of whom subsequently became Romans by 
emancipation ; the circulation of Romanized freedmen in 
the provinces ; these and other causes broke down the dis- 
tinction between Roman and provincial, and completed 
the denationalizing work begun by the social war. Another 
cause which broke the pride of Roman nationality was the 
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depression of the old nobility by the civil wars, and the 
despotisms which followed them. The power which had 
been held by the great patrician and plebeian houses sank 
into the hands of freedmen and slaves, parasites and in- 
formers. Many old families became extinct. Others sank 
into poverty and indebtedness. The great offices of the 
state were gained by foreigners. The senate lost indepen- 
dence and dignity. The lower classes had no grave and 
august body to reverence ; and thus the grand old Roman 
pride decayed, and with it the morality which was based on 
self-respect and pride. 

Connected with regard for the old aristocracy was belief 
in the ancient religion. That religion, imperfect as it 
was, had consecrated with all its sanctions a few exalted 
forms of virtue. Filial affection, conjugal chastity, probity, 
honour, were names of things unfamiliar to the Athenian ; 
to the Roman they were the verities of his faith and the 
guide of his daily life. But with the degradation of the 
nobles, the gods too were degraded. Leo X.’s cardinals 
and Louis XV.’s archbishops were not more openly unbe- 
lieving than Cesar, Cicero and Antony, who held the 
highest offices of Roman religion. That religion was in great 
measure ceremonial ; the priests were merely sacrificers or 
diviners, not professors of religion, as in the Christian 
churches ; when they laughed at the gods, the laugh soon 
spread to the people; and with the reverence for religion 
disappeared the domestic virtues which were connected in 
sentiment with the protection of the household gods. 

The two schools of Roman virtue were the farm and the 
camp. Owing to the confiscations of the civil wars, the 
rapid spread of conquest and influx of wealth during the 
century which preceded the Christian era, and other causes 
which are well known to students of history, the soil of 
Italy became gradually the property of monster capitalists, 
whose slaves cultivated it or left it alone, as the importation 
of corn made agriculture less necessary. The old yeomanry 
was extinct. Even in the days of Augustus, Horace could 
compare with the old-fashioned Ofella, cockney farmers, such 
as Alfius and Volteius. Cicero and his friends only played at 
being countrygentlemen. Rich men beautified their country- 
houses with parks and gardens ; but agriculture, as the serious 
business of the Roman citizen in time of peace, had gone by 
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for ever. That type of character had gone too which is 
specially favoured by the conditions of life of an independent 
yeomanry, which, if we believe Mr. Goldwin Smith, was 
once the glory of England, as it is now the strength. of 
America. The “rusticorum militum proles” had become 
emasculate, and cared no longer to be citizens or soldiers. 
Agriculture and war had thus lost their attraction. Trade 
was monopolized by Jews and Greeks. Politics were the 
dangerous luxury of a few. An active man might hope for 
some small place under government, or some petty pro- 
vincial employment. But for the mass of the populace, the 
public distributions of corn and the private “sportula” of 
their patrons was enough to preserve them from want, 
while the games of the circus supplied them with continual 
amusement and excitement. The ancient relation of client- 
age, enormously exaggerated by the fashion of manumission, 
smoothed the easy descent, and for such a class of men the 
old self-respecting pride of morality was plainly impossible. 
Mr. Lecky justly attributes much of the moral degradation 
of the empire to the passion for the games of the circus. 
We are, however, inclined to think that the evil effect of 
the games is commonly exaggerated. In the first place, 
the extravagance of spectacle which the games exhibited 
was not, as it would be in modern times, out of proportion 
to the luxury of ordinary life, but was of a piece with the 
prodigal magnificence commonly prevalent at the time. No 
society since the world began has been more extravagant in 
display than the wealthy Romans in the last century of the 
republic and the first centuries of the empire. Ceesar’s Fo- 
rums, the public buildings of Agrippa, Nero’s Golden House, 
the baths, the basilicas, aqueducts and roads, were all in keep- 
ing with the private and public life of the men who used 
them ; and the games were not more extravagant than the 
other displays of licentious power in which the empire 
exulted. Again, it is possible for one part of the moral 
nature of a man or a nation to be dormant without vitiating 
the healthy action of the rest. We must not forget that the 
moralists of the empire (with a few exceptions, among whom 
Seneca* stands conspicuous) passed the games by unnoticed. 
They were under the highest patronage of the state and of 
“s Vol. I. p.- 302. 
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religion ; and thus there was not in their case the slight 
discredit which attaches in Christian countries to the stage 
or the turf. 

Mr. Lecky attributes the decay of gladiatorial shows 
entirely to the influence of the Church. There are, however, 
other causes to be taken into account, of which the most 
important is the removal of the seat of empire to Constan- 
tinople, which city, rising under Christian auspices, was 
never defiled by Pagan sacrifices nor the games connected 
with them. With the court went the prestige of the games, 
though they continued to be celebrated till the city was 
burnt by Alaric. Moreover, as the wealth of the empire 
diminished, so the splendour of the games decayed. Bar- 
barian prisoners and wild beasts became scarce. Rome lost 
resources as well as political power by ceasing to be the 
capital of the world. The memory of her past glories pre- 
served her from obscurity, but could not supply her with 
funds, or restore the brilliant society which had demanded 
and supported the magnificent spectacles of the Cesarean 
court. 

It is probable that the institution of slavery did more 
than any other single cause to lower the standard of morals 
at Rome. The records of our own East and West Indian 
possessions, of Spanish America and of the Southern States, 
afford instances enough of the degrading effects of slavery 
in its various forms and degrees. “In addition,” writes Mr. 
Lecky, “to its manifest effect in encouraging a tyrannical 
and ferocious spirit in the masters, it cast a stigma upon 
all labour, and at once degraded and impoverished the free 
poor.” Hence a want of honest occupation for the poor, 
and “an immense increase of corrupt and corrupting pro- 
fessions, as actors, pantomimes, hired gladiators, political 
spies, ministers to passions, astrologers, religious charlatans, 
pseudo-philosophers, which gave the free classes a precarious 
and occasional assistance ; and hence, too, the gigantic di- 
mensions of the system of clientage.” The Roman populace 
sank lower and lower into vice, until a state of society was 
produced, the profligacy of which can only be described in 
the language of those who lived in it, and which, for display 
and worthlessness, has never met with its parallel in the 
history of mankind. 

In the midst of this corruption, like honey in the lion’s 
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carcase, Stoicism was gradually perfected. Mr. Lecky’s 
sketch of its progress and influence deserves as high praise 
as any part of his book. We only wish that here, as else- 
where, he had treated the subject with more regard to 
chronology, and had traced more clearly the development 
of the later from the earlier stages of this philosophy. He 
shews how the influence of Greek manners softened the 
rugged morality of the republican Cato or Brutus, and 
expanded it into the glorious humanity of Marcus Aurelius, 
whose life approaches as nearly to perfection of holiness 
as that of any of the crowned or tonsured saints who fill 
Fra Angelico’s Paradise. Marcus Aurelius has been too 
much forgotten. His Meditations ought to be as familiar 
to modern readers as the Confessions of St. Augustine or 
the Imitation of Christ. But a cloud of Christian prejudice 
has overshadowed the fame of the godlike heathen, and his 
writings must always be out of harmony with the Catholic 
or Puritan spirit. There is too much pride of humanity 
and consciousness of virtue to attract men who have been 
used to cry miserere mei all their days, and have never 
learnt the lesson which Pascal teaches of the greatness of 
man. 

It is certain that no religion except Christianity as Christ 
preached it has ever held up so lofty a standard of morality 
as Stoicism. No more complete system of ethics exists 
than that to which Seneca, Epictetus and M. Aurelius, con- 
tributed their writings and the example of their lives. 
Their teaching is not specially applicable to their own age 
or society. The Stoic morality is as fresh now as when it 
was first professed, because its doctrines rest on the bases 
of human nature and owe nothing to circumstances. No 
length of time can make obsolete such sayings as these :* 
“To ask to be paid for virtue is as if the eye demanded a 
recompence for seeing or the feet for walking.” “I know 
that my country is the world, and my guardians the gods.” 
“He who seeks to please the gods must labour as far as 
lies in him to resemble them.” And if we turn to the sub- 
lime and pathetic figure of the slave Epictetus, do we not 
recognize in his words a spirit like that of St. Francis? 
“ What can I, an old man and a cripple, do but praise God? 





* Vol. I. pp. 205—208. 
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If I were a nightingale, I would discharge the office of a 
nightingale ; if a swan, that of a swan. But I am a reason- 
able being ; my mission is to praise God, and I fulfil it; 
nor shall I ever, as far as lies in me, shrink from my task, 
and I exhort you to join in the same song of praise.”* 

Since such was the flower which Stoicism bore, how came 
it about that so little fruit followed? Stoicism was never 
able to influence more than a few noble spirits. It never 
did or could form a popular religion, in spite of the wishes 
of its professors. Several reasons may be given to account 
for this. In the first place, Stoicism had no theology. It 
was a sceptical, subtilizing religion. It was a morality 
without the sanctions of a creed. A religion which pro- 
fessed ignorance of the nature or existence of God, and was 
wholly uncertain about future retribution and the immor- 
tality of the soul, could not hope to take hold of the lower 
classes, whose superstition cannot be eradicated, but may 
be guided by religion. All successful religions have had 
compassion on human infirmity, and have admitted error 
and prejudice by the side of the truth which they have 
taught. Stoicism was contented with nothing short of per- 
fection ; it pointed to ends, but did not supply methods. 
It was a haughty, fastidious, unbending religion, fit for 
gentlemen and philosophers, but supplying no nutriment 
to the grosser appetite of the common people. “II faut,” 
says Pascal, “pour faire qu'une religion soit vraie, quelle 
ait connu notre nature ;.... elle doit avoir connu la gran- 
deur et la bassesse de Thomme, et la raison de l'une et de 
Yautre. Quelle autre religion que la chrétienne a connu 
toutes ces choses ?” 

An illustration of this may be found in modern times in 
the lives of Goethe and his imitators. The last thirty years 
of Goethe’s life supply a perfect instance of sublime stoic- 
ism. To be in harmony with Nature was his end, and he 
attained to it; but his example has remained barren, save 
that it has produced here and there an imitator who serves 
to shew that Goethe’s philosophy is fit only for men like 
Goethe. Wilhelm von Humboldt’s doctrine of self-culture 
verges close on a doctrine of selfishness; and though it 
inculeates the calmest and purest virtue, it has not blood 
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enough in it to give life to an enthusiasm. May we not 
say the same of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s pleasant moonlight 
philosophy? His doctrine of light and sweetness is profit- 
able for the times, and may save some of his readers from 
tumbling down the steep of vulgarity ; but Hebraism has 
the stuff of a religion in it; and the hope of regeneration, 
if hope there be, lies rather in the religions than in the 
philosophies of England. 

Other reasons may be multiplied to account for the fail- 
ure of Stoicism. It provided no worship, no ritual, to 
supply the place of the ancient religion of the Capitol. Its 
professors made no attempt to create a brotherhood. Self- 
culture, the end of Stoicism, did not require an enthusiasin 
of humanity, and the Roman Stoics never displayed a pro- 
selytizing spirit. Stoicism acted from above ; and no great 
regenerating force in human affairs has come but from 
among the people themselves. There have been enthusi- 
asms of reaction which have had their inspiration from the 
upper classes, such as the revival of Catholicism in the 
sixteenth century, and the state of feeling which produces 

testorations ; but religious and political movements which 

have borne fruit have generally proceeded from the people. 
A successful religion must bear the imputation of vulgarity. 
Again, Stoicism had no saints and no mythology. Chris- 
tianity added to the Jewish worthies a long list of heroes, 
and One divine figure more majestic than even Marcus 
Aurelius or Epictetus, in the devotion to whose Person lies 
the secret of the strength and vitality of the religion He 
founded, a secret which Stoical self-content could never 
learn. Stoicism, indeed, is based on pride, Christianity on 
humility. The self-sufficiency of Stoicism held out no com- 
fort to those who were burdened by the sense of insuffi- 
ciency. The doctrines of repentance and grace were not 
needed by the highminded Roman philosopher, but they 
were and are the comfort and stay of the miserable in all 
ages of the Christian Church. 

“ Like all great religions, Christianity was more concerned 
with modes of feeling than with modes of thought. The chief 
cause of its success was the congruity of its teaching with the 
spiritual nature of mankind. It was because it was true to the 
moral sentiments of the age, because it represented faithfully 
the supreme type of excellence to which men were then tending, 
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because it corresponded with their religious wants, aims and 
emotions, because the whole spiritual being could then expand 
and expatiate under its influence, that it planted its roots so 
deeply in the hearts of men.”* ‘ 


It is doubtful, however, whether Christianity could have 
made its way in imperial Rome had it not been for certain 
causes exterior to itself which favoured its growth. Among 
these were the growth of the slave population, in whom 
more than in any other class the beginnings of the new 
religion are to be sought, the increasing influence of oriental 
speculation and Alexandrian mysticism, and still more of the 
oriental doctrine of personal prayer, which combining with 
a deep weariness and discontent of dying Paganism, sought 
an outlet, now in strange forms of barbaric religion, such 
as the worship of Serapis and of Mithras, now in the equally 
unfamiliar creeds of Jews and Christians. 

It will be seen that Mr. Lecky does not attribute to 
miracle an important part in the conversion of the world. 


“What is called the evidential system,” he says,t “had no 
prominent place in effecting the conversion of the Roman em- 
pire. Historical criticisms were far too imperfect to make appeals 
to the miracles of former days of any value, and the notion of 
the wide diffusion of miraculous or magical powers, as well as 
the generally private character of the alleged miracles of the 
Patristic age, made contemporary wonders very unimpressive.” 


It is difficult to judge fairly what was the common belief 
concerning miraculous histories among those to whom the 
gospel was first preached. It is certain that the scientific 
mode of regarding them was unknown. In spite of their 
“seeking after wisdom,” and despising as they had done for 
four hundred years the traditions of their mythology, the 
Greeks as well as the Romans had a wide belief in prodi- 
gies, astrology, omens and dreams. Pliny’s absurdities shew 
the point to which natural science had attained. Not even 
the philosophers who denied the interposition of the gods 
had any conceptions of universal law, unless here and there 
the spirit of Lucretius was still living. Jews, Chaldzans 
and “mathematicians” were so plentiful in Rome, that many 


* P. 413. Vide Merivale, ‘* Conversion of the Empire,” p. 114. 
+ Vol. I. p. 409. 
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edicts were passed against them. Elymas, we may be sure, 
was one of many who occupied, in an unscientific if scep- 
tical age, the place now filled by clairvoyants and spiri- 
tualists. The spirit of wonder was not as yet sufficiently 
chastened by the spirit of inquiry to make men absolutely 
incredulous of a contemporary miracle. If a miracle is 
now-a-days alleged to have been worked in a French or Ita- 
lian village, the story for the most part excites no lively 
interest or even curiosity, except among the ignorant and 
uneducated. The antecedent improbability of a miracle is 
felt to be so great, that few (at least among Protestants) 
will think it worth while to investigate the evidence in its 
favour. But at the time of which we are speaking, most 
men believed in magic and the government of the world by 
special causes ; and miracle was considered as belonging to 
this class of facts, and capable of investigation on the same 
grounds. The acceptance or rejection of a miraculous story 
was therefore not so absolute as it would be among ourselves. 
Hence it follows that the evidential force of the Christian 
miracles was less either way than we ordinarily conceive ; 
and, whether true or false, they are but one item in the sum 
of the influences which produced the conversion of Rome. 
The question of the evidential value of miracles to con- 
temporaries is clearly to be determined by different arguments 
to those which are to be employed in discussing their actual 
historical value. It is true that the miracles of this period 
belong to the most probable and circumstantial order, and 
that many of them are recorded by eye-witnesses. But such 
miracles are too common a phenomenon in religious history 
to form an exception to the ordinary rule. The test of 
modern feeling must be applied. It is clearly unreasonable 
to believe a fact which is alleged to have happened so many 
centuries ago, on evidence which would not make it credible 
now. It is impossible on logical grounds to affirm the 
miracles of St. Peter, and deny those of St. Francis Xavier 
or St. Francis of Assisi, vouched for as they are by contem- 
poraneous authority. There is no fact in human experience 
more fully supported by evidence than the occurrence of 
miracles. It is idle to argue that the age of miracles is past, 
or that the conditions no longer exist under which they may 
be expected to occur. It is asserted on very strong evidence 
that they do exist. There is no essential difference between 
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the Lives of the Saints and the Mahometan hagiology. The 
saints of the Eastern Church work miracles like those of 
the Buddhist Church, and the form which miracles take is 
in exact proportion to the state of civilization in which they 
occur. The miracles recorded in each case become more 
rational and less superfluous and capricious, as the age in 
which they are produced becomes more enlightened. If we 
turn to a kindred subject, we shall find in the history of 
Witchcraft an instructive comment on the history of Mira- 
ele. Mr. Lecky, in his “ Rationalism,” has traced it with 
great care and knowledge from early times till the decay of 
the belief almost in our own times. In this case there is 
to be taken into consideration the additional fact, that stories 
of witchcraft were proved true by precisely the same kind 
and amount of evidence as would hang a man for murder 
in our own times. We have no reason to suppose that 
English judges in the reign of James I. were less skilled in 
interpreting evidence than they are now, or that juries were 
duller. The evidence which sent witches to the stake was 
unimpeachable on all rules of evidence. Yet we have no 
hesitation in denying their guilt, because the A-priori objec- 
tion is felt to be absolutely insurmountable. We could wish 
that the author had drawn more decidedly the conclusion 
to which his arguments lead. But he has preferred to leave 
the ultimate question of miracles unsettled, and push his 
argument no further than he had already done in his book 
upon Rationalism. 
IV. 

In his treatment of the history of Persecution, Mr. Lecky 
steers a clear course between the exaggeration of ecclesias- 
tical historians and the over-cautious criticism of Gibbon. 
Taking him all in all, Gibbon is perhaps the most impartial 
of ecclesiastical] historians; but the necessity of making im- 
mense deductions from the statements of Christian writers 
sometimes led him into the opposite extreme ; and as he 
elsewhere exaggerates the vices and undervalues the virtues 
of Christian heroes, so here he pares down the Christian 
martyrology to less than its true historical magnitude. 
According to Gibbon, the early persecutions were altogether 
unimportant. Christianity was too much despised to be 
seriously attacked by the power of the State. Here and 
there an irrepressible enthusiast was punished by an un- 
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willing governor; but in the main the new religion was 
worked out without much help or hindrance from worldly 
authority. Mr. Lecky, in a detailed account of persecutions 
(more detailed, indeed, than is necessary to his purpose), 
points out that they were so capricious as to defeat their 
own object. The Church was purged, rather than weakened, 
by the defection of many whose love waxed cold. The salt 
of enthusiasm was seasoned with fire, which could scorch 
and blast, but was not hot enough to burn up and destroy. 
Persecutors, indeed, have seldom understood their own 
business. There have been few instances in history of well- 
conducted persecutions. I1l-timed clemency or a change of 
government has again and again frustrated plans of repres- 
sion, and permitted the blood of martyrs to become the 
seed of the Church. 

The failure of the persecutions had several important 
consequences. In the first place, the affectionate remem- 
brance of the martyrs was the fruitful occasion of supersti- 
tion. Miraculous legends grew up in plenty, whilst the 
tombs of the martyrs attracted round them an ever-growing 
extravagance of superstition, and helped to develop the 
Catholic cultus of saints, which, with all its beauty, is at 
best a substitute for a stronger and more manly religion. 
Again, it was only natural that three centuries of repression 
should have produced that severe and puritanical spirit, of 
which persecuted churches afford many examples. Those 
who had suffered for their faith could not but be jealous 
of its purity. The high consideration in which confessors 
were held intensified the reverence for orthodoxy; and fol- 
lowing out their belief to its logical conclusion, the Chris- 
tians were not slow in acquiring more than the persecuting 
temper of their enemies. Theodosius deserved as ill of the 
Church as of the State, when he set his successors the 
evil example of enforcing Church decrees by the secular 
arm. The power of persecution not only impaired the 
moral influence of the clergy by mixing them up with 
the punishment of offenders, but helped to ingrain in them 
that illiberal spirit which crushed free thought through ten 
centuries, and labours unceasingly, alike in Protestant and 
Catholic countries, to crush it still. 

Little is to be learnt from the history of morality in the 
Byzantine empire. That society furnishes but few examples 
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of heroic virtue or splendid vice. Good and bad are alike 
ignoble. Premature decay was, as Gibbon tells us, the 
constant condition of the Eastern empire. Nothing could 
have saved it from destruction, even in the first centuries 
of its existence, but the vitality of Roman organization, 
against which the vigour of the noble northern races was 
unable wholly to prevail. Morality had reached a sta- 
tionary state, to which the history of Spain and Italy 
during the last three centuries in some degree furnishes a 
parallel. A dull despotism, administered by eunuchs and 
women, and guided by an illiterate but fiercely fanatical 
priesthood, made intellectual and moral progress impossible. 
The vices of the people, says Mr. Lecky, 

“___ were the vices of men who had ceased to be brave without 
learning to be virtuous. Without patriotism, without the fruition 
or desire of liberty, after the first paroxysms of religious agita- 
tion, without genius or intellectual activity, slaves, and willing 
slaves, in both their actions and their thoughts, immersed in 
sensuality and in the most frivolous pleasures, the people only 
emerged from their listlessness when some theological subtlety, 
or some rivalry in the chariot races, stimulated them into frantic 
riots.” 

The Eastern Church had done its work. The apostolical 
churches of the East had nursed the infant religion—had 
translated the old Hebrew religious feeling into the current 
language of the imperial nations, and, whether for good or 
for evil, had erected into a passion stronger than patriotism 
or the love of virtue, the desire for purity of faith—a pas- 
sion with which it infected those nations which had no 
taste for theological subtleties. From the time of the early 
Councils, the Eastern Church is the more theological, the 
Western the more religious. Latin Christianity made cur- 
rent what the East originated. Western was incomparably 
more fruitful than Eastern monachism. The Eastern Church 
has made no step forward since Athanasius. The Western 
Church has progressed continually, never losing its hold 
on each succeeding generation. The West accepted, with 
little reluctance, the dogmas imposed by the East. With 
the exception of Pelagianism, Western heresies were more 
commonly concerned with points of discipline than with 
the abstruse questions of theological philosophy ; and Pe- 
lagianism was wholly different in its origin and its aim 
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from the heresies of Arius, Nestorius or Eutyches. In 
these, no element of progress was concerned. But Pelagian- 
ism involved questions of the gravest importance to the 
well-being of society. The religious system of the middle 
ages, with all its vast influence on civilization and morality, 
could not have been developed out of Pelagianism, for 
the foundations of Pelagius’ system were laid in the supre- 
macy of the human will, and if carried out must have led 
to a state of theology in which ecclesiastical absolutism 
could have had no place. St. Augustine’s influence on the 
history of the world is to be measured not only by what 
he created, but by what he averted also. It is indeed pro- 
bable that Pelagianism could not under any circumstances 
have taken root in the Church at the time when it appeared, 
and we may freely admit that it was for the good of human- 
ity that the Catholic system should prevail, even at the 
cost of originating and maintaining the scholastic theology. 
With all its errors and vices, Catholicism has saved the 
world. No other religion could have struggled through the 
darkness of the barbarian invasions, converted to its own 
uses the ancient faiths of the North, created out of Frank- 
ish clanship feudal chivalry, out of a blind and cruel nature- 
worship the faith of Alfred and Godfrey of Bouillon, and 
set up in the stead of that brotherhood of mankind which 
Rome under the Antonines had almost realized, the sub- 
lime ideal of the City of God. 

Catholicism saved the world from worse barbarism than 
that into which it actually sank; but, as Mr. Lecky says, 
it was altogether unable to regenerate Europe. He dis- 
cusses the action of the Church in propagating a respect 
for human life and a theory of universal brotherhood, in 
extending philanthropy and holding up before the eyes of 
men a lofty ideal of purity and charity. 

“The high conception that has been formed of the sanctity of 
human life, the protection of infancy, the elevation and final 
emancipation of the slave classes, the suppression of barbarous 
games, the creation of a vast and multifarious organization of 
charity, and the education of the imagination of the Christian 
type, constitute together a movement of philanthropy which has 
never been paralleled or approached in the Pagan world. The 
effects of this movement in promoting happiness have been very 
great. Its effect in determining character has probably been 
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still greater. In that proportion or disposition of qualities which 
constitutes the ideal character, the gentler and more benevolent 
virtues have obtained through Christianity the foremost place.”* 

On the other side are to be set, above everything, the 
perverted ideas of morality caused by the rise of the great 
ascetic movement,—a movement which, in conjunction with 
the doctrines of exclusive salvation and eternal punishment, 
has produced more misery, and kept back the intellectual 
and material progress of the world more, than any similar 
vause in the history of mankind. Asceticism, like every 
great movement of human energy, has great merits to com- 
mend it. The sense of unworthiness, the need of self-dis- 
cipline, the desire for purity, on which asceticism rested, 
were right and wholesome motives. We must admire the 
strength of will, the abhorrence of sin, the fervent piety, 
the saintly patience of the devotees of asceticism ; but the 
fact remains, that the ascetic theory was able entirely to 
displace the order of human affections, to exalt selfishness 
into the highest excellence, to create a monstrous excess of 
spiritual pride, to discourage civil life, domestic virtue and 
intellectual activity, to substitute fanaticism for the love of 
truth, and credulous hysterical superstition for piety. 

It is a melancholy thought that whilst the sublime 
virtue of Stoicism was unable to regenerate the world, 
Asceticism should have not only attracted to itself the 
thoughtful minds of many centuries, but have been ac- 
cepted by secular opinion throughout the world as the only 
perfect form of religion. We have already adverted to 
some of the causes of the failure of Stoicism. Asceticism 
was recommended by its simplicity and its agreement with 
popular theological doctrines. Christianity had expelled 
or destroyed the philosophies which asserted the evil nature 
of matter; but their influence remained in another shape ; 
and the noble Platonic doctrine of the subjection of desire 
to reason was distorted into a morbid hatred of the body 
and all its desires and affections. There has always been 
a tendency in religious minds to fix their attention on some 
one or other special dogma. Sometimes it is transubstan- 
tiation, sometimes exclusive salvation, sometimes adult 
baptism, assurance, conversion, detachment, devotion to 
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this or that saint. Men oppressed by sense of sin or fear 
of punishment have always been willing to escape from 
responsibility and ensure their salvation by embracing some 
one simple course of action. Asceticism provided this, as 
it is now provided for those who seek it in submission to 
the Roman Church. The cause of the greater permanence 
of asceticism than of most other exaggerated forms of reli- 
gion is to be sought in the unprogressive theology of the 
Western Church, which for centuries held up the same 
hopes and fears, and encouraged the same virtues or reli- 
gious practices. But asceticism never prevailed so much 
among all classes in the West as in the East for some time 
after the Decian persecution. The cooler temper and 
stronger sense of the Teutonic nations preserved them from 
some of its excesses. The lives of the saints, it is true, are 
full of stories of extravagant mortification ; but they do not, 
except in rare instances, attain to the grotesque insanity 
of St. Simeon Stylites or St. Macarius. 

Mr. Lecky has hardly done justice to the social effects of 
monasticism. He points out that the monks have received 
more praise than they deserve as the preservers of learning, 
that they were only less illiterate than the secular clergy 
and less immoral than the laity ; but he does not give them 
sufficient credit for their usefulness in maintaining, on the 
whole, the highest morality existing in the later centuries 
of this period, as being the best landlords and agriculturists 
of their times, as distributing charity, and supplying to 
some extent the want of hospitals and medical establish- 
ments ; above all, in doing all that was done in the dark 
ages, little though it was, for education. 

It is easy to find instances of weak or perverted action 
of the Church on society. When the Church stepped down 
from her serene sanctuary to consecrate the warlike spirit 
of the Roman emperor or the Frankish king, it may be 
doubted whether more harm was done by this contradiction 
of her own principles, or good by the softening of the modes 
of warfare. The effect of church authority in supporting 
the despotism of sovereigns has had its worst development 
in later ages ; but the doctrine of obedience which grew up 
in the monasteries was not without its political influence 
in the centuries we are considering. But of all the charges 
which may be brought against the Church of the dark 
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ages, the heaviest in its consequences is the charge of 
having established ecclesiastical despotism and destroyed 
free thought. The history of these centuries is full of 
instances of spiritual terrorism exercised by the priests, who 
held in their hands the secret of a future life, and had 
the power of granting or refusing salvation to whom they 
would. Every one knows the shameful use made of this 
power to extort money and land from dying penitents ; nor 
can there be any doubt that the pains of purgatory, as well 
as the fires of hell, were used unsparingly as a means of 
bringing money into the coffers of the Church. 

Mr. Lecky lays great stress in this work, as well as in 
his History of Rationalism, on the exaggeration of spiritual 
terrors by the medizval clergy. He even speaks of the 
doctrine of eternal punishment as having exercised more 
influence on the world than any other religious doctrine of 
the middle ages. In this work, the author transfers his 
dislike to the doctrine of purgatory. He justly attributes 
to its prevalence many excesses of terrorism ; but it is too 
much to assert that the prospect of entering into purgatory 
was “assuredly never regarded in the light of a consolation.” 
Doubtless in ruder ages the grossly material view of purga- 
torial fires inclined the penitent to dwell on the pains of 
purgatory rather than on the certainty of salvation reserved 
for those who were accounted worthy to enter the temporal 
and escape the eternal fire. But the teaching of the Church 
in all ages has been consistent. The Purgatory, as well as 
the rest of the Divine Comedy, is based on the teaching of 
Thomas Aquinas ; and the longings of Dante for the purifi- 
cation of fire are in perfect harmony with the burning 
desire of Gerontius. Vulgar minds then, as now, shrank 
from the thought of pain, and were ready to purchase at a 
high price any mitigation offered by the piety or policy of 
priests. But to deny the higher influences of the very 
noble doctrine of purgatory, would be to deny all spiritual- 
ity to an age to which, with all its defects, the unseen 
world was more of a reality than it has been in any more 
enlightened but less religious century. 

We need not hesitate to acknowledge that Christianity 
declined far below the high promise of its primitive days. 
The Church of the dark ages was corrupt, superstitious, 
even ferocious. The common morality of the clergy was 
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little higher than that of the laity. Monachism introduced 
new forms of vice. With the power of the clergy grew that 
pride and ambition which issued in the complete degrada- 
tion of the medizval Church. But the causes of this decline 
lay not so much in the doctrines and practices of the Church 
as in the vices of the society which Christianity was called 
upon to reform. When the missionary age was past and 
national clergies arose, it was inevitable that the priests 
should reflect the character of the society from which they 
sprang and in which they lived. We have only to read the 
catalogue of crimes which constitutes the history of the first 
centuries of barbarian domination, to be convinced that the 
barbarian nations were only capable of a barbarous religion. 
We may more justly admire the pliability of a religion 
which could inform with a measure of its own spirit the 
rudest ideas of virtue, than accuse Christianity of weakness 
and failure because it did not reproduce among the Goths 
and Saxons the saintly experiences of the Church of the 
Catacombs. 

What, then, is the lesson to be drawn from the history 
of the action of Christianity on the declining empire and 
the rising nations? We need not search too curiously 
whether it failed or succeeded. Christianity gave light and 
peace to many human souls, if it could not raise the mass 
either of the corrupt Romans or the brutal Teutons out of 
their grossness. And with all its defects, it held up, and 
for ever holds up, one perfect ideal before the eyes of men, 
and created, as it still creates, beautiful forms of self-sacri- 
fice, spiritual insight, philanthropy, purity, such as no other 
religion in East or West has ever conceived since the world 
began. 

¥; 

Mr. Tecky’s chapter on the Position of Women illustrates 
the difficulties forced upon a writer who treats the history 
of morals from the intuitive point of view. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that the subject is not in this case 
treated from the intuitive point of view. The arguments 
on which Mr. Lecky founds his praise or blame of this or 
that state of society are strictly utilitarian. He considers 
questions of sexual morality entirely as one or another 
state of feeling is likely to produce more or less happiness. 
In face of the utterly discordant ideas of different ages and 
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countries on this question, there is nothing left for the in- 
tuitive philosopher but to argue for a vague preference of 
chastity to incontinence, giving to either term the widest 
significance. Moralists who have started from the ground 
that chastity is absolutely good, have differed as widely as 
Gregory the Great from Cato. It is impossible to compare 
the morality of Athens with that of ancient Germany (if 
the picture given by Tacitus is at all trustworthy), without 
feeling that what was virtuous in one was not necessarily 
so in the other. We can no more blame Socrates for his 
visit to Theodota, than we can blame a Mahometan for 
marrying as many wives as he can afford to keep. The 
morals of Tacitus’ barbarians, high and pure as they were, 
could not have existed at Athens,—at least, could not have 
regenerated Greek society any more than Stoicism could 
regenerate Rome. 

We would gladly follow Mr. Lecky throughout his brilliant 
account of the changes in the condition and the morality of 
women from Nausicaa to Agrippina, from the Greek hetera 
to the Christian martyr; but we must be content to refer 
the reader to the book himself, and pass on to the period 
which more properly comes under our consideration. 

The condition of women in Rome was unusually free 
from social disqualifications. In ancient days, the fune- 
tions of wives had been limited ; their virtues were those 
of the household; yet even in the early times of the 
republic, women were held in higher estimation than 
among the Athenians or Spartans. The marriage formula, 
“uti tu Caius ego Caia,” was the true index to the best 
form of Roman domestic life. The history of the common- 
wealth contains few notorious instances of female vice ; and 
whether true or not, it is a significant fact that no divorce 
is said to have occurred at Rome for more than five hun- 
dred years, though the right of divorce had always belonged 
equally to men and women. One of the first symptoms of 
a change was the increasing frequency of divorce, which 
gave to marriage in great measure the character of a tem- 
porary engagement. “Octo mariti quinque per autumnos,” 
was hardly an exaggeration, as Mr. Lecky’s instances shew. 

In the time of Augustus the simplest form of marriage 
generally prevailed, which gave women legal independence. 
Most married women had the right of possessing and be- 
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queathing property. Women never acquired the political 
rights of Roman citizens ; but in other respects the customs 
of the Roman empire gave them a position of dignity, and 
as near an approach to equality with men as they have 
enjoyed in any other period. 

In a healthy state of society this liberty would not have 
degenerated into licence. Indeed, a large measure of liberty 
may be looked upon as essential to the progress of women 
from the state of tutelage. But “a vast wave of corruption 
had flowed in upon Rome, and under any system of law it 
would have penetrated into domestic life.”* Splendid ex- 
amples, such as Helvia and the elder Arria, occur here and 
there. But they are scattered lights in the darkness ; and 
there can be no doubt of the excessive depravity of female 
manners under the empire. Setting aside special instances, 
we have only to read a satire of Juvenal or a book of Mar- 
tial’s epigrams, to conceive something of the vileness of a 
society of which such things could even be written. If we 
compare with these the satire of the Spectator, Fielding’s 
works or Horace Walpole’s letters, the pictures of life drawn 
in modern French novels and plays, or even in the memoirs 
of the Due de St. Simon or the Comte de Grammont, we 
cannot doubt that the morals of Christian countries at their 
worst are far above the level of the morals of Rome in the 
early centuries of the empire. 

The decline of wealth combined with other causes to check 
a profligacy which rested in great measure on idleness and 
fulness of bread. Stoicism had probably no extensive moral 
influence ; but Orientalism, teaching as it did the doctrine 
of sin and the necessity of personal religion, concurred with 
Christianity in raising morality. The Gnostic belief in the 
evil nature of matter coloured the tenets of the Roman phi- 
losophies and of the Christian Chureh, and commended 
itself to the minds of thinkers who saw the world around 
them plunged in gross sensuality ; and a natural reaction in 
favour of purity found its justification in the lessons of Alex- 
andrian philosophy. Unchastity and concubinage were 
condemned. Even marriage began to be considered as an 
inferior state to celibacy ; and as the whole tide of Christian 
sentiment set in the same direction, both law and religion 
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lifted up their voices to denounce the public indecency 
against which Pagan moralists had made a weak and insuffi- 
cient protest. 

One of the most important services rendered to women 
by Christianity was the religious consecration of marriage. 
Among the ancient Romans, marriage had always been 
honourable ; the more solemn forms of marriage were accom- 
panied by religious ceremonies ; but the ritual was wholly 
of a mystical and archaic nature, and had neither sacra- 
mental character nor religious significance. Christianity 
‘aised matrimony to the dignity of a sacrament, and main- 
tained consistently the unity of marriage and the obligation 
of chastity which it involved. That the early Christian 
view of divorce was ill-suited to the mixed conditions of 
social life may be admitted ; but there is no doubt that the 
severity of the Church’s rule in all matters relating to mar- 
riage had a good effect on morality in ages when the priest- 
hood not only rebuked the vices, but guided the consciences 
of entire nations. 

teligious movements have always found in women useful 
proselytes and missionaries. The influx of oriental super- 
stition carried with it a large number of female devotees. 
Many contemporary writers speak of the rage for Eastern 
religions which infected the ladies of Rome; and among 
these both Judaism and Christianity attracted the devotion 
of many women of high and low standing. Christianity 
has at all times had a peculiar attraction for women. It 
has recognized more fully than any other the equality 
before God of man and woman, and the equal obligations 
of marriage. The records of persecution do not supply 
more names of men than of virgins and matrons; and as 
the Christian women were foremost in suffering, so they 
were pre-eminent in the works of charity and mercy in 
which the primitive Church set an example to all later 
generations. Fabiola and Paulla are not the only names 
which deserve the reverence of philanthropists. 

“From age to age the impulse thus communicated has been 
felt ; there has been no period, however corrupt, there has béen 
no Church, however superstitious, that has not been adorned by 
many Christian women devoting their entire lives to assuaging 
the sufferings of men, and the mission of charity thus instituted 
has not been more efficacious in diminishing the sum of human 
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wretchedness than in promoting the moral dignity of those by 
whom it was conducted.”* 


The high honour paid to the Virgin Mother of Christ did 
not rest on theological grounds only. It was also a natural 
homage to woman ; a recognition of her influence, a con- 
secration of her dignity. Round the Christian goddess 
gathered a crowd of lesser saints, who attracted the devotion 
and excited the emulation of many female worshipers. 
Female ascetics vied with monks and hermits in shewing 
forth the virtues of chastity and mortification ; and whilst 
rejecting the duties which heathens assigned to wives and 
mothers, set up in their stead a different but hardly less 
beautiful and exalted type of female virtue. 

Among the northern races, the position of women had 
always been higher and more natural than among the Greeks 
or Romans. “The woman,” says Mr. Merivale,+ “was the 
associate of man in all his graver concerns ;.... she was his 
mistress, his priestess, his prophetess. She was the fountain 
of his religious life and spirit. She was the angel or mes- 
senger of God to him.” The purity so highly prized by the 
Germans was not a poetical fiction, but the experience of 
their lives ; and if the romantic gallantry of the middle ages 
was the cause of vice as well as virtue, it rested on a foun- 
dation of purity which could only be found among the 
Teutonic nations. Christianity readily combined with man- 
ners so congenial to itself. Religious authority enforced 
customs already sanctioned by ancestral tradition, and the 
northern converts easily exchanged the worship of their 
Alruna prophetesses for that of the holy women of the 
gospel and the primitive Church. 

It is but little to say that Mr. Lecky’s work leaves off at 
an interesting point, for every part of his work is interest- 
ing. But we could have forgiven him, if here, as in some 
other places, he had exceeded the limits of his subject, and 
carried down to a later age the changes of opinion and 
custom with regard to women. The tone of his writing is 
enough to shew that his wishes are with those who look 
forward to a higher position for women than they have ever 
occupied hitherto, and who cherish a sanguine expectation 
of the time when, by the spread of education and the re- 
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moval of disabilities, woman will take her place by the side 
of man—not, as now, a step behind him—preserving her 
own virtues and not leaving her own functions, but aspiring 
after more of the culture and responsibility which custom 
and necessity assign to men. 

F. W. Cornisu. 


IV.—DR. ROBERT LEE. 


Life and Remains of Robert Lee, D.D., Minister of the 
Church and Parish of Old Greyfriars. By Robert Her- 
bert Story, Minister of Roseneath. With an Introductory - 
Chapter by Mrs. Oliphant. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
1870. 


THIS book, both in its characteristic contents and the 
tone and manner of their illustration, labours under dis- 
advantages which may hide from the English reader its 
deep interest and real importance. It indicates the breaking 
of the great wave of modern European thought through 
those ecclesiastical restrictions which have hitherto sur- 
rounded Scotland like the dark sea-wall of its own primeval 
crags. It shews the influence of that profound desire to 
widen the basis of Christian union which has sprung like 
a well of living waters, rather than been artificially sought, 
from the secret soul of our century, upon a nation accepting 
the most formidable theological restraints upon the free 
movements of its religious life. It reveals the slow but 
certain power of that enlightened method of biblical inter- 
pretation which has conquered Germany and shaken En- 
gland, when engaged in conflict with the most tenacious 
literalists left in Christendom, to whom the name of scholars 
can yet be honourably applied. It records those baffled 
purposes and disappointed hopes which are the surest pro- 
phecies of a coming day. To understand Scottish theological 
and ecclesiastical controversies, however, demands that dry 
kind of hard work which tempts any but a true-born Scot 
to ask whether “the game is worth the candle ;” and Mrs. 
Oliphant states the case with an amiable moderation when 
she remarks, “that it is difficult to convey any very clear idea 
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of the position of affairs to a larger world,”’—Church politics 
being so much out of the ordinary course of life in any 
other country, but still retaining in Scotland so large a 
share of public interest, and, we may add, being yet regarded 
as exercising a determining influence upon man’s everlasting 
destiny. 

Mr. Story endeavours with considerable skill to remove 
the entanglement of technical difticulties surrounding the 
history he records ; and lightens the journey of the reader 
through his pages by a running fire of sarcastic comments, 
sometimes so bitter as to be rather amusing to an on-looker 
calmly surveying the struggle, than successful in winning 
sympathy. We do not wish to make an unfriendly criti- 
cism, for in its more important aspects the work is fairly 
and bravely written ; but the style sometimes appears more 
befitting the theological advocate passionately defending a 
beloved master before an assembly whose vote could deter- 
mine his fate, than the biographer quietly and solemnly 
measuring the meaning and result of a life which has passed 
into the Silence. 

To a Scotch reader, taking a different side from Mr. Story 
in questions of theological polities, many passages will be 
intensely aggravating. ‘The “hits” right and left are “ pal- 
pable” and cleverly planted, and will produce as many 
painful (although Mr. Story might urge not altogether useless 
and undeserved) feelings as their skill could claim for its 
reward. It is perhaps scarcely fair to cull specimens, since 
the provocation must be estimated in mitigation of the 
critical damages we might be disposed to award Mr. Story’s 
opponents for assault and battery; but an enemy might 
select very choice illustrations of the “odium theologicum” 
on the /iberal side of ecclesiastical controversy. Some pas- 
sages are strongly flavoured with the same condiments 
as the clerical novels of Mr. Anthony Trollope, and are 
without doubt admirable reading, although not possessed of 
power to heal the wounds of the defeated. Pages like the 
following surely belong to the novelist rather than the 
biographer. 

“It sometimes happens in the physical world that an excep- 
tional visitation affects the whole character of a season, and so 
stamps itself upon the memories of men that for a while, long 
after, they speak of that season as associated with the special 
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phenomena which marked it off from others. That, they will 
say, was the season of the great drought, of the dreadful floods, 
of the cholera, of the cattle plague, of the comet. Were we 
in like manner to distinguish the summer and autumn which 
followed the general assembly of 1860, we should speak of them 
as the season of Phin ; meaning thereby that in the ecclesiastical 
firmament the star of Mr. Phin was at this time in the ascendant, 
and seemed for a short period to swell to the size of an orb of 
the first magnitude. Mr. Phin’s injunction to be loyal to the 
Westminster Confession was on the table of every Presbytery ; 
Mr. Phin’s note of alarm was re-echoed in many a simple-minded 
country parish; Mr. Phin’s policy was discussed in half the 
newspapers in Scotland; Mr. Phin’s exuberant loyalty to the 
standards of the Church burst forth afresh at the Commission of 
Assembly in August, and with the cry, ‘The word of God itself 
in danger,’ stirred up the smouldering fires of the odiwm theolo- 
gicum.” * 

One opponent, a learned doctor of the “ Free” Church, is 
described as “skulking off the field amid the laughter of 
every man who possessed common scholarship or common 
honesty ;” to another is attributed an hallucination akin 
to that of the Roundhead General Harrison in Woodstock, 
who conceived that he was commanding a reserve of 
pikes at the great battle of Armageddon; while either 
Nature, which delights in blending in the affairs of men 
quaint elements, or high Art, which mingles the jest of the 
fool with the agony of Lear, is said to have contrived that 
the grave discussion upon freedom of worship in the Gene- 
ral Assembly should be at its commencement irresistibly 
funny by giving temporary prominence to a “reverend 
comedian.” Even bodily affliction, it is remarked, which 
frequently sweetens a sharp or acrid temper, failed to work 
an improving change on one of Dr. Lee’s chief antagonists 
in the Presbytery. 

“Men recovering after painful sickness their former powers of 
thought and work, often are moved to use these with a humbler 
and kindlier regard to the feelings of others, and a keener sense 
of their own unworthiness. That this happy result of corporeal 
suffering is not the universal rule, even among pious persons, 
was proved in the case of the Rev. Dr. Muir.” 


We regret that the life of one, himself a keen and eager 
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controversialist, should be told even with a slight tone of 
sarcastic bitterness. The forgiveness which a brave man 
craves from all his fellows as he passes into the unseen 
kingdom, and which falls upon his grave from those honour- 
able foes who may have withstood him face to face in the 
battle of life, should touch with its own great tenderness 
the records of his days, and although it cannot tamper 
with the strictness of justice, can at least soften the fierceness 
of memory. 

We admit to a large extent Mr. Story’s plea, that he has 
not written for those who knew Dr. Lee as narrow-hearted 
men know their foes, and shewed him for long years only 
jealousy and enmity and dull resistance ; and we know the 
intensity of the provocations received; but our criticism 
springs from the conviction that a large and generous 
patience, extending beyond the deserts of obstinacy and 
bigotry, will most clearly and surely infuse into the life and 
thought of the Church the idea of a nobler worship and 
the spirit of a more rational freedom. 

The story of the “Innovations,” so called (as Mrs. Oli- 
phant remarks), with that somewhat grandiose nomenclature 
peculiar to the country, and which, being interpreted, simply 
means an attempt to introduce a modified Liturgy into the 
church of Old Greyfriars at Edinburgh, occupies a large 
part of these volumes. The guidance, direction and stimu- 
lation of the life of the Scotch Church, especially in respect 
to the reformation of worship, was, it is stated at great 
length and enforced with elaborate detail, the chief work in 
the latter part of the life of Robert Lee; and it was the 
institution of Common Prayer on which he had set his 
heart. 

The meaning, however, of Dr. Lee’s life and work will be 
lamentably misunderstood and misjudged, if he is even 
prominently regarded as a divine who would introduce a 
Liturgy into the services of his church. The question of a 
Liturgy was a side-issue, and the dust of the turmoil raised 
by its agitation obscured, often from friend as well as foe, 
the larger problems raised by the ministry of Dr. Lee within 
the Church of Scotland. Sonietimes, indeed, his friends 
seemed to us to understand less clearly the meaning of the 
great preacher than his foes; and in their anxiety to sus- 
tain their position within the Church of Scotland, to have 
overlooked the essential and irreconcilable antagonism be- 
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tween the principles of a liberal Christianity and the defi- 
nitions of the Confession of Faith. 

As rigid an ecclesiastical spirit might be exhibited in 
contending for a Liturgy as in opposing its introduction. 
The controversy does not cover the ground of division be- 
tween a Church cherishing a living faith in the constant 
dawning of God's light upon the unceasing centuries, and 
a Church abiding in bondage to medizeval forms. 

A watchword is not a thought ; and the cry of “ Liturgy” 
or “No Liturgy” depends upon the strength of local acci- 
dents rather than the stress of larger hopes. Had this soli- 
tary point been the only “note” of Dr. Lee’s ecclesiastical 
existence, there would have been little to choose between 
his formalism and that of his opponents. His biographer 
claims a broader purpose for his labours : 

“T do not think that since the Reformation there has been any 
Scottish clergyman suffered to end his course in the Church (not 
a few of her greatest men having been driven from her fold) who 
has had such high and statesmanlike ideas of what the Church 
should be, and might be, as Dr. Lee. Certainly no one, with 
such large and wide plans of progress and reform, has ever had 
his action narrowed down so inevitably almost to one point, and 
that in itself no vital point,—a trifling point, in fact, except in so 
far as it was the stronghold of a principle. But men have often 
had to fight for a great principle within a small area. Thermo- 
pyle was a contracted battle-field..... Dr. Lee foresaw a day of 

“ New churches, new economies, new laws 
Admitting freedom, new societies 
Excluding falsehood ;” 
and if amongst these the Church to which he had devoted him- 
self, and which he served, faithful unto death, was to have no 
place and no name, he was resolved that the fault at least should 
not be his.” * 

The truth being told in plain and intelligible words, the 
life of Dr. Lee is the life of a man who was essentially a 
heretic, alike by the peculiarities of his intellectual genius 
and the natural tendencies of his character, but who, in the 
first instance merely following step by step the career which 
opened itself before him, found himself crowned with those 
higher dignities of his Church which he could neither 
satisfy himself by wearing in peace or casting aside, and 
who therefore spent his days and wearied his soul in per- 
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petual struggles against the theological conditions and eccle- 
siastical surroundings of every position which he held. 

We have in these modern days a new tragedy. It is not 
the tragedy of man contending against the ruthless destiny 
of the inexorable gods; it is the tragedy of man caught 
within the fine meshes of a net, woven from mingled theo- 
logical and professional considerations, from which he is 
honestly unwilling to escape, but which he feels an impe- 
diment to the free activities of his nature. 

Dr. Lee accepted office after office, each being subject to 
ecclesiastical limitations and conditions. He was minister 
of the church and parish of Old Greyfriars, Professor of 
Biblical Criticism, Dean of the Chapel Royal, Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen, through no inevitable decree of fate 
and no necessity, physical, mental or moral. The world is 
wide and its occupations are many. The mere fact that a 
man holds such offices, it seems to us, takes away all ground 
of complaint and protest against those who challenge the 
soundness of his doctrine and the legality of his forms of 
prayer. If a man undertake theological responsibilities, 
his theology becomes, by that very act, a fair matter of 
debate ; and those who question his orthodoxy are not alto- 
gether justly condemned as unreasonable bigots. As long 
as a Church possesses authoritative standards, without the 
acceptance of which no minister or elder can hold office 
within its boundaries, those who consider that these stan- 
dards have been infringed do not exceed their duty in 
bringing the disputed thoughts or practices to fair and open 
trial. Under such circumstances, to ask an upholder of the 
Confession of Faith to be silent, is to demand that he should 
accept that free theory of a broad Christian Church which 
is most opposed to his own convictions, and to attempt to 
win debated ground without stating the issue or fighting 
the battle to its legitimate conclusion. 

We do not question for a moment Dr. Lee’s undaunted 
courage and unyielding honesty. He loved the Church of 
Scotland, and believed himself her true and faithful son. 
He protested, as publicly and firmly as we can protest, 
against the indignity of requiring from Christian ministers 
subscription to articles of faith. 

“In these times no class of men can possibly have, or should 
have at any time, any real weight and authority in guiding opi- 
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nion, unless it occupy a somewhat independent position. Prisons 
and fetters are for the lawless and disobedient, for thieves and 
murderers, and all those abandoned classes who exist and thrive 
by injuring their neighbours and disturbing society. Christian 
teachers, we hope, do not deserve or need to be so guarded, con- 
fined and pinioned ; they are not set upon perverting the truth, 
corrupting religion, seducing the people, so that they should be 
required by law to swear at the beginning of their professional 
life that they hold not only the great articles of the Christian 
faith, which are both simple and very few, but a positive and 
categorical opinion regarding many hundreds of propositions 
which they have not had time to weigh and study ; much less 
that they should be required to swear that they will so think on 
all those points which they now are required to profess ‘during 
all the days of their life.’ For my part, I think too well of my 
professional brethren to believe that they need to be sent forth 
to preach and teach thus loaded with irons, being in a very dif- 
ferent sense from St. Paul, ‘ambassadors in chains.’ In his case 
the body only was éy advo, ‘but the word of God was not 
bound ; the soul was free, also the tongue.” * 


It is well and nobly said; but those who have already 
(in Dr. Lee’s words) sworn what they will believe “during 
all the days of their life,” have (we would submit) forfeited 
the right to condemn with any bitterness those who ask 
whether they have kept their bond. Presbyteries may be 
“meddlesome” in raising inconvenient questions, but they 
are perfectly justified by the laws of the Church. In read- 
ing the Life of Dr. Lee, however (although we have felt 
bound by our very regard for the loving care and reverence 
with which the author has told its tale, to indicate our 
objections to the tone of certain passages), the spirit of the 
more generous sympathy will guide to the truer interpre- 
tation. He believed in his heart of hearts that the Church 
of Scotland belongs, not to a sect, but to the nation, and 
that without Christian liberty there can be no truth and 
no Christianity within it, and endeavoured to harmonize its 
services with the progress of intelligence and the awaken- 
ing of the conscience of mankind. It is our profound con- 
viction that the task Dr. Lee undertook can never be accom- 
plished by men who stand formally pledged to the creeds 
of the past, however largely they may modify their meaning 
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or explain away the terms of subscription. The work 
demands not an Erasmus, but a Luther. 

The statements in the Westminster Confession are so 
precise and logically consistent, that neither in the Church 
courts nor at civil law can they ever be held to cover 
divergences of thought kindred to those existing within the 
Church of England. The action of the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities is so direct and determined, that the larger thought 
needs but clear public statement to be at once crushed ; and 
the chance of educating the national life is lost by those 
whose only hope of success rests upon measures they can 
never venture to take. 

Even Dr. Lee himself was persuaded by his friends not 
to publish some of his more important discourses, in the 
avowed fear that they would secure his immediate expulsion. 
In Scotland there is, we believe, a “vicious circle” pre- 
venting that reform of the Church from within for which 
so many good men pray. Reform depends upon the spiri- 
tual education of the people, and yet through the prompt 
action of ecclesiastical authorities that education can be 
checked by a condemnatory vote, easily obtained, whenever 
a preacher clearly states the results of science and the con- 
clusions of criticism. 

The very conviction, however, we hold of the hopeless- 
ness of Dr. Lee’s task, makes us feel the more deeply the 
pathos and the dignity of his life. 

Robert Lee was by birth a Borderer, and not a Scot, 
having been born, in 1804, at Tweedmouth, in the county 
of Durham. He was educated at the Berwick-on-Tweed 
grammar-school, and learned the craft of boat-building. 
Desiring a university education, and not having sufficient 
money to pay the fees and live, he built a boat and sold it, 
and with the price in his pocket started for St. Andrew’s, 
where he went regularly through the usual eight years’ 
curriculum required of candidates for holy orders, with 
considerable distinction. There is a plan of study in his 
diary which maps out his hours from 8 a.m. until 12 p.m. 
with a charming forgetfulness of the necessity of any meal 
but breakfast. In 1833, he became minister of a chapel-of- 
ease at Arbroath ; and an exceedingly pleasant picture of 
his life in that town is given by Dr. Stevenson, who, after 
having been defeated as a candidate for the same pulpit, 
was selected by a neighbouring congregation. 
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“There the results of our reading were discussed as if they 
had been common property; plans of future study were pro- 
jected ; grave consultations were held concerning our professional 
work ;.... while, finally, the rivalry which, as we well knew, 
existed between our respective congregations, our poor selves, 
our public appearances and deportment generally being the cause 
of it, furnished us with an inexhaustible subject of gossiping 
anecdote and goodhumoured raillery.”* 


Tendencies speedily appear in the young preacher's career 
which shadow forth the characteristics of his future emi- 
nence. He ridicules with that keen, incisive criticism of 
which he became so consummate a master, those who had 
a dislike of practical appeals to their consciences under the 
veil of a professed desire to have nothing but “the gospel,” 
“the sincere milk of the word,” preached to them. In a 
sermon on Civil Government, he says: 


“But some will say, Why discuss such subjects from the 
pulpit? What have questions of civil polity, what have smug- 
gling and defrauding the revenue, to do with the gospel? I do 
not take upon me to answer this question. I send him who asks 
it to St. Paul, to learn from him why the Holy Ghost has spoken 
on this subject, which many think is no part of the gospel....... 
‘Owe no man anything.’ This is another duty which many 
people would fain persuade themselves is no part of the gospel. 
For it is often easier to be high professors than honest men ; to 
make long prayers and pious speeches than to make restitution 
of unjust gains.” + 


One of the most curious facts in the religious history of 
Scotland is the suspicion which has occasionally appeared 
regarding the Lord’s Prayer. The use of the Lord’s Prayer 
in public worship has been considered a sign of the want 
of a fervent evangelical spirit. In a quaint old book, enti- 
tled “Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence display’d” (1738), the 
neglect of the Lord’s Prayer is frequently charged upon 
Presbyterian ministers. It is said that when the people 
were catechized on the principles of the Christian religion, 
they were found grossly ignorant; for when they were 
desired to repeat the Creed, Lord’s Prayer and Ten Com- 
mandments, they replied they were above these childish 
ordinances, for if they believed in Christ they were certainly 
well. The absence of any allusion to the Calvinistic scheme 
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of grace in the Lord's Prayer sufficiently accounts for its 
disuse, and furnishes a curious argument against the creed 
which instinctively shrank from its holy touch. We find 
that so late as 1833 it was a rare formula in a Scotch 
church. A member of the congregation in Old Greyfriars 
narrates that, when he was taken as a boy to hear Dr. Lee 
at Inverbrothock, what impressed him most was the minis- 
ter’s copious reading of the Scriptures and his repeating of 
the Lord’s Prayer, which this youthful worshiper had never 
heard used in any other church. 

Certain stray thoughts appear in the young divine’s note- 
book which have the seed of a growing life deeply hidden 
within them. Two natures, indeed, seem struggling for 
mastery over the preacher in his earlier days. Following 
the one, he would become a mystic, enwrapt in the enthu- 
siasms of a piety which could believe as a tribute of praise 
rather than an act of judgment; following the other, he 
would become the keen satirist of any intellectual absurd- 
ities hidden beneath the veil of religious faith. Many pas- 
sages shew the gradual triumph of the rationalist over the 
mystic. 

“That orthodoxy has commonly been error is plain from this, 
that orthodoxy is another name for the opinion of the majority, 
and in religious disputes the majority has for the most part been 
wrong. Besides, orthodoxy does not always mean what the 
majority really believe, but only what the majority find it con- 
venient to profess. It is a startling and an alarming fact, that 
so many of those men who have thought independently regarding 
the doctrines of Christianity, and whose abilities and impartiality 
entitle their judgments to respect, have formed what we reckon 
erroneous opinions regarding them—or, in other words, have 
been heterodox. This circumstance cannot but teach a lesson of 
circumspection and also of candour. Origen was as great a neo- 
logist as Strauss, quite as great as De Wette. Milton, Locke, 
Sir I. Newton, Chillingworth, J. Hales, Cudworth, were all un- 
sound regarding the Trinity. Paley was so probably, and how 
many of the more learned and thoughtful clergy no one knows, 
as they had great and sufficient reasons fcr concealing such opi- 
nions if they entertained them.”* 

In other passages he rebukes Protestant churches for 
refusing mutual communion and recognition ; laments the 
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prevalent sensitiveness as to the orthodoxy of ministers 
compared with the callousness as to their spirituality ; and 
declares that there never can be peace in the Church so 
long as different forms of church government are held as 
being of divine appointment, the jure divino Prelatists and 
the gure divino Presbyterians appearing men of the same 
class, subject to the same delusions, and both of them 
infected with the temper which that delusion creates. The 
writer's future adhesion to the letter of Calvinism becomes 
very doubtful, when we find him arguing that the consis- 
tency of theological systems, instead of being a powerful 
evidence of their truth, is a sufficient argument of their 
being ill-founded. 

“For seeing only a part of the moral system revealed to us in 
the Bible,—a fact which no competent judge will question,—any 
system which harmonizes these parts so as to give them the com- 
pleteness of a finished and consistent whole, must misrepresent 
the parts and force them into combinations not natural ; as if a 
person should attempt to form a complete map when some of the 
sections into which it had been cut were awanting.”* 


Removing from Arbroath to Campsie, Mr. Lee formed a 
most happy marriage, and his life is described as being 
singularly active, bright and happy, shining with a clear 
light of heart and intellect, full of well-done work and of 
kindly affection and friendship, with the sacredness of a 
real and quiet piety pervading all. He takes great pains 
with his preaching, so that, as one of his parishioners re- 
marked, “ You never find Mr. Lee flat ;” arranges in a decent 
and solemn order the exercises of a weekly prayer-meeting ; 
kindly troubles himself to write a long exposure of Mor- 
monism for a poor member of his flock led away by its 
pretensions ; and although he occasionally roused indigna- 
tion by “falling foul of the Shorter Catechism” in the 
pulpit, and his criticisms on the Bible were pronounced 
“jinjudicious,” yet his self-denying diligence and zeal gained 
general respect. 

His sermons possessed that directness of speech which 
gives Scotch preaching its intense practical power, in spite 
of the theological technicalities both of language and thought 
by which it is commonly pervaded, and which often tem- 
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pers the solemnity of religious exhortation with a strange" 
mingling of sarcasm and humour. Mr. Lee, for example, 
once said, fixing his eye on a prominent member of his 
congregation who was dosing in the front gallery, “I am 
now coming to an important point, so I hope those who are 
sleeping will awake, and those who are awake will pay 
attention.” He refutes some popular notions with a light 
spiritual banter, always a favourite weapon with him in 
debate. In asermon on the “Necessity and Use of Good 
Works,” referring to the notion that good works are chiefly 
valuable as the evidence of faith, he says: 

“Faith is the opening of the eye of the mind to behold spiri- 
tual objects. Now would it not be absurd to say a man does all 
the actions which he performs (and which can be performed only 
by one whose eyes are open) in order to shew that his eyes are 
open? And if any one were to ask you why you walked about 
and worked at your employment, and read and wrote and did the 
other acts which no blind man can do properly, if at all, would 
you ever think of replying, ‘I do all these things in order to 
prove that my eyes are open’?...... A man opens his eyes that he 
may see to walk and work. He does not walk and work to prove 
that his eyes are open. So the spiritual eye is opened, i.e. faith 
is given to the soul, that it may see to walk in God’s command, 
and to work the works of God ; but it is absurd to say that the 
use of the spiritual works is to certify the openness of the spiri- 
tual eye.” * 

In the great Disruption controversy, Mr. Lee did not take 
a prominent part. He proposes to some friends in the min- 
istry to consult and pray together regarding their prospects 
and duty; but their decision being already taken, they 
prove dubious of the efficacy of mutual prayer for further 
direction. 

A letter written by Mr. Lee to a leading “ non-intrusion- 
ist” contains some curious points. Nonconformists are 
accustomed to strengthen their faith and renew their loftier 
aspirations by appealing to the immortal memory of the 
Two Thousand who refused submission to the Act of Uni- 
formity ; Mr. Lee appeals to the same history to confirm his 
resolution to conform! There could scarcely be a better 
theological illustration of the proverb, What is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison. 
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“T believe, and I say so from considerable observation of the 
opinions of various people, who naturally speak more unre- 
servedly to me than they would do to a more determined par- 
tisan, that if you go out of the Church your honesty will be much 
less commended than the theory which drives you to such a 
course will be condemned. The whole Presbyterian and Inde- 
pendent ministers conformed to the Episcopal Church in England 
in 1662 except about 2000 (under one-fifth of the whole), and 
when the conditions imposed were palpable and grievous ; and 
not more of the episcopal clergy were expelled and sequestered 
during the Commonwealth, the conditions being equally grievous 
and tyrannical.” * 


Can there be a stranger method of deciding between 
conformity and nonconformity, than this arithmetical caleu- 
lation? The “immortal Two Thousand” of nonconformist 
history, regarded as “wnder one-fifth of the whole,’ have 
their claims put out of court, and point a moral on behalf of 
more prosperous conformity ! 

Mr. Lee’s comparative want of interest in the great eccle- 
siastical conflict of the century, appears to have arisen from 
a conviction that it did not reach the actual defects of the 
Church, and played upon the surface rather than probed the 
depths of its requirements. Those who most loudly de- 
manded freedom, meant mere deliverance from a certain 
outward order of procedure, and not from the sectarian 
character and spirit. | 

“Tf it is the will of God that the Church of Scotland should 
now be overturned, I doubt not God has purposes to answer 
which none of the instruments have in view, and that another 
Church will succeed it founded on more comprehensive and 
catholic principles, of a less sectarian character and spirit, and 
better adapted to the present state of society and the wants of 
men. These defects in our Church are becoming more and more 
apparent ; they are felt by many of the best ministers in the 
Church, and by more of the people, and they will prove fatal to 
the Church of Scotland at no distant day..... The discussions 
about spiritual independence have to many men, who have not 
yet avowed it, suggested that the Church of God has sinned in 
binding herself to relinquish her liberty to interpret the Word 
of God otherwise than as God himself shall give light, and that 
to cause her ministers to swear they will never hold or teach 
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otherwise than as they may believe when they swear, is to tempt 
them to swear they will refuse any new instruction God may 
give them; that they will be obstinately blind, and that the 
Church shall, century after century, refuse to become wiser or to 
understand the Word of God better than she did at a given 
period. And it excites my wonder that a Church can talk of 
spiritual independence in a trifle and deem it essential, when she 
has relinquished her independence in that capital and essential 
affair of the interpretation of the Word of God itself.” * 


The debate between “intrusionist” and “ non-intrusionist” 
failed to reach the soul of a man dwelling in his country 
parish among those larger thoughts and hopes which mingled 
with his deeper fears, and which the triumph of neither 
party could either satisfy or allay. 

The disruption swept the Presbytery of Edinburgh of 
its most distinguished members. Chalmers, Cunningham, 
Welsh, Gordon, Candlish, Guthrie, threw their weight into 
the cause of the secession ; and it became of singular im- 
portance to fill their places with the ablest men whose 
allegiance to the National Church remained unshaken. 
Mr. Lee was appointed to the church and parish of Old 
Greyfriars, and in 1843 took up his residence and work in 
Edinburgh. 

When Mr. Lee commenced his famous career in Edin- 
burgh, the more mystic tendencies of his nature had not 
been entirely subjugated by the keen strength of his satire, 
and his preaching was still tinged with what is popularly 
called “ Evangelicalism,” while he had a cautious aversion 
to several principles and measures which he afterwards 
adopted and advocated. A lady who valued his advice 
remembers being reproved by him in those days for reading 
“so ungodly a paper as the Scotsman,” though the Scotsman 
was then, in point of piety, much what it was afterwards 
when Dr. Lee became a frequent contributor; and he was 
not prepared to accept a secular system of national education. 

The character of his work in Edinburgh, however, was a 
natural growth from the previous stages of his life. During 
his Campsie ministry, his general reading had been large 
and varied. Of all men, a clergyman, we believe, should 
be the last to confine himself to merely professional litera- 

I, 38, 39. 
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ture. The prevalent notion that a preacher’s duty regard- 
ing theological books is akin to a lawyer’s duty towards 
the statute-books, is, we contend, a delusion. A Christian 
minister—we do not mean a mere popular preacher, but a 
man who can search the hidden springs of thought and 
conduct, and give worthy guidance amid the ebb and flow 
of human passions—1ust deliver his own soul from pro- 
fessional technicalities by frequent and earnest intercourse 
with the highest works of philosophy, poetry and science. 

The bulky commonplace-books, bearing witness to a 
remarkable variety and amount of reading, shew the broad 
and generous culture from which the greatness of the Edin- 
burgh preacher sprang. On a page by themselves, and 
prefaced with the title, “The Teachers,” he has written the 
names of Bacon, Burke, Butler, Shakspere, Milton, Locke, 
J. Taylor. From 1840 to 1843, his general reading included 
Coleridge, Thierry, Spenser, Clarendon, Cicero, S. Bernard, 
Justin Martyr, Whately, Neander, Bishop Bull, Ranke, 
Carlyle, Emerson ; and his noblest preaching was pervaded 
by that spirit Milton indicates, when he writes, “I dare be 
known to think our sage and serious poet Spenser a better 
teacher than Scotus or Aquinas.” 

For the first time in his life, Dr. Lee reads in 1845 a 
Unitarian book ; and it is interesting for those who live 
among the intellectual surroundings of Unitarian churches, 
to note that an Edinburgh student and divine is upwards 
of forty years of age when he chronicles this event. 


“T have been painfully and profoundly interested in reading 
the Autobiography of Blanco White, a most curious psychologi- 
cal study. I think it is most useful to consider the views of men 
like him ; men, I mean, who have adopted views which the great 
body of Christians consider unsound and dangerous....... Have 
you seen Martineau’s ‘ Rationale of Religious Inquiry’? It is 
rhetorical, but very clever and acute, and contains, in my opinion, 
much important truth. Blanco White set me to read him. I 
am ashamed to say it is the first Unitarian book I ever read, 
except White’s Life and Tayler’s Retrospect, though this last is 
not a Unitarian book, though written by a man who holds those 
opinions. May God guide us through this sea of notions! I 
verily believe, at the same time, that something may be learned 
from all men and from all parties in the Christian Church.”* 
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He turns to the study of German literature, and is ab- 
solutely and unaffectedly surprised to discover questions 
looked upon as settled among the most orthodox Germans, 
hardly known in Scotland as questions at all! 

“Many years ago I got a friend to translate for me passages of 
Eichhorn’s Introduction, and what was my amazement to hear 
of the Elohistic and Jehovistic documents, out of which the Pen- 
tateuch was composed, treated as admitted facts !...... The Ration- 
alists are very wild probably, but they must be understood and 
answered. It will not do to answer them with exclamations of 
horror. My good old Professor Haldane had one comprehensive 
refutation of all their theories, or all he chose to notice, or all he 
knew perhaps—‘ Absurd, absurd, quite absurd! He measured 
accurately the understanding of his students, for most of them 
appeared satisfied.” * 

It is almost needless to remark, as a comment on this 
passage, that the atmosphere of the Presbytery Hall did 
not suit Dr. Lee, and that he naturally found himself in 
tolerably constant opposition to the majority on all general 
questions. He almost comes to the conclusion that he 
should better consult his own dignity and usefulness and 
peace by going no more to Church courts than absolute 
necessity should demand. 

“ New experience again begins to convince me of what I felt 
so strongly in the Fresbytery of Glasgow, that ‘defective sympa- 
thies,’ as Charles Lamb calls them, or hatred of party spirit, or 
a contempt and hatred for the conduct of men who are continually 
doing things from motives altogether different from those palpable, 
—that these causes, or some of them, render me unfit for Church 
courts, as one who cannot be led unless I think the matter right, 
and cannot lead those who are asking only for what is expedient.” + 


And he records in his diary the resolution “to avoid as 
much as possible Presbytery and Church court business, 
which consumes much time and has little profit.” This 
resolution proved entirely vain. It was as impossible for 
Dr. Robert Lee to keep himself from the fray, as for Robert 
Burns to avoid song-writing. In the midst of the broils and 
fanaticisms and jealousies of the Presbytery, he stood up, 
the very genius of debate ; and with skill which never failed 
to find the weakest part of his opponent’s case, almost re- 
morselessly played with his foes, and humoured and flattered 
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them before driving them before him like chaff before the 
wind. In pure debating power, Dr. Lee stood unrivalled. 
He did not cast himself headlong upon the enemy’s forces, 
but watched their movements and overwhelmed them at 
the moment and in the place where attack was least ex- 
pected, and caused the most irritating confusion. He ap- 
proached an adversary in debate, speaking in an artistically 
polished style, with a pleasant silvery tone ; and when it 
seemed doubtful whether he was not going to breathe a 
quiet blessing and shake hands, struck him to the ground. 
Sometimes his speeches were so cunningly contrived, that 
the majority of the Presbytery hardly knew precisely where 
they agreed with him or where they opposed him, but were 
perfectly convinced that their purposes would be confounded 
if they voted with him. 

Dr. Lee, moreover, possessed a formidable hatred of stu- 
pidity. It was the most difficult of all graces with him to 
be patient with dulness and unintelligent obstructiveness. 
Dr. Lee occupies among divines, in this matter, almost the 
place of Pope among poets. While the poet immortalizes 
the cave 





Concealed from vulgar eye, 
The cave of Poverty and Poetry ; 
Keen, hollow winds howl through the bleak recess, 
Emblem of music caused by emptiness ; 
the divine gives the following description of the audience 
of his fellow-clergymen it was his duty to address : 

“T have lately made two speeches in the Presbytery. My 
power of speaking is, I think, improving, though still it has 
many defects. Indeed, the Presbytery is a bad audience in many 
respects—impatient, prejudiced and narrow-minded in a high 
degree. I speak of the members generally. And from this reason, 
as well as from the narrow and technical ground on which mat- 
ters are commonly argued, it is one of the worst audiences.” * 

It is touching to read the prayers in his diary for the 
grace of greater gentleness. In love he yearned to know 
the truth; but in the Presbytery it was hard to resist 
temptation. The following entry occurs March, 1854: 

“ Had a call from Lord Murray. He called to tell me plainly 
that my contempt for the clergy is too conspicuous in my preach- 
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ing ; and, in short, to hint to me, what I have indeed often 
myself been conscious of, that there is too much asperity and 
bitterness in my preaching, too much personality. ‘ Dull wasps 
sting, as Lord Murray very wisely reminded me. Let me pay 
particular attention to this. It is indeed a sin that doth too 
easily beset me. And may God give me grace to imitate the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ !”* 

Dr. Lee was appointed to the Chair of Biblical Criticism 
in the University of Edinburgh, and with solemn and noble 
prayer entered upon his duties (1847), noting among his 
private records that he must remember to be more earnest 
and frequent in prayer ; to read the Scriptures with a view 
to edification ; to be slow to speak and slow to wrath ; to 
judge not, and to speak evil of no man; to labour with the 
students, to free them from superstition, fanaticism and 
bigotry ; and to instil into their minds principles of true 
wisdom, piety and charity. As Professor of Biblical Cri- 
ticism, Dr. Lee has exercised a deep influence over the 
younger generation of Scotch clergymen; and if biblical 
criticism, as distinguished from systematic text-quoting, 
should again become a science in Scotland, his labours 
must be recognized as enforcing its possibility and guiding 
its spirit. He broke down the carefully contrived isolation 
in which the Bible has been kept in Scotland, so that 
scarcely any comment but one endorsed by a native divine 
has been known in the pulpit or the congregation ; and 
familiarized his students with the larger results of European 
research. The wise and courageous frankness with which 
Dr. Lee conducted his class through modern controversies 
upon the exact nature and authority of Scripture, the scorn 
of intolerant restraints which he breathed into their souls, 
and the devoutness with which he tempered criticism, will 
largely sway the religious future of Scotland. Addressing 
his students on preaching, he remarks, “ A grand rule is, 
Be yourself; but you must fairly bring out yourself, and, 
what is more, you must have a self to bring out ;” and to 
render a clergyman an independent man was the prayer of 
his heart and the effort of his life. 

Undoubtedly thoughts arose within him, “stretching before 
and after,” which obscured at times his intellectual position 
both to himself and those who hung upon his words. 


* IT, 206. 
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There is scarcely a more touching passage in spiritual 
autobiography than that describing the idea of heaven, 
which haunted the great Scotch preacher, engaged in con- 
troversies on the right hand and the left. 


“My idea of heaven is freedom from doubt, a state in which 
we can inquire without suspicion, remain ignorant without ap- 
prehension, and reason without danger of making shipwreck of 
our faith. In this world, inquiry is the parent of doubt or un- 
reason, and both pay dreadful penalties and expose us to frightful 


dangers.”* 


And again, commenting on the words, “I have a desire 
to depart and to be with Christ, which is far better :” 

“The greatest miracle of Christianity is perhaps the faith of 
its Founder and of his apostles.. Well may he be called ‘the 
author and finisher of the faith, for such consciousness of the 
existence, presence and goodness of God was never. This is 
perhaps the centre of Christ’s character. This gives it its won- 
derful purity, elevation and power. Wonderful, too, is that 
saying of Paul, ‘I have a desire to depart, &c. We look at the 
things not seen. This is a characteristic of Christian knowledge. 
Probably this assurance is worth all the sufferings which any 
martyr ever endured in this world. For of all the miseries we 
are called to endure, to many the bitterest is darkness of the 
future. Douwbi is worse than poverty and death itself; for, indeed, 
doubt is that cloud which casts its own sombre hue upon all 
things. Every man has his own idea of heaven. My idea of 
heaven is deliverance from doubt.” + 


Dr. Lee’s public career in Edinburgh was one long struggle 
with the thrones and dominions, the principalities and 
powers of the very Presbyterian world to which he be- 
longed ; and his firm assertion of the ecclesiastical position 
and pretensions of the Church of Scotland rather sprang 
from a dread of submitting the results of inquiry to the 
verdict of a crowd, than from any claim of divine authority 
on its behalf. 

He supported the abolition of university tests. Do not 
(he asked) the tests keep out many that are Christians? 
Do they not let in many that are not? Where, then, is the 
use of them as securing a religious education? He was 
strongly in favour of a secular system of national educa- 





* I. 282. + Il. 52. 
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tion ; and in his examination before the Royal Commission, 
the following characteristic dialogue took place : 


“Do I understand that you would not approve of any system 
for teaching religion by which the scholar would be punished ? 
—I should be sorry to whip a child in connection with religion, 
unless it were for violation of a moral law. 

“Do you think the historical parts of the Bible would be 
learned by a number of young children, without some means 
being taken for the purpose if they failed to do so?—I should 
rather they did not know the historical parts of the Old Testament 
than be whipped in connection with religion. 

“Ts it a fact that the Shorter Catechism is taught more by 
whipping than any other branches of instruction !—Much more, 
because it is much more dificult to learn than anything else that 
man can conceive.” 








































He determined to secure the introduction of the organ 
into the Church ; and for the first time in the history of 
the Established Church in Scotland, since 1638, employed i 
it in religious services. As the result of Dr. Lee’s courageous 
“innovations,” organs are coming into use throughout the 
Established churches, though still forbidden among the 
“United Presbyterian” and the “Free” churches of the | 
country. | 

When Lord Palmerston rebuked the Edinburgh Presby- 
tery for requesting a Fast-day during the cholera, by advising 
them to clear those haunts of disease which, if suffered to 
remain, would “infallibly breed pestilence and be fruitful 
in death, in spite of all the prayers and fastings of a united 
but inactive nation,” Dr. Lee delivered a course of sermons, 
maintaining at once the uniformity of the laws of nature as 
the great argument for the unity and perfectness of God, 
and the duty of prayer as a law of the spiritual world, which 
does not enable man to suspend the laws of nature, but 
leads us to observe and study them, and renders us so 
docile that we may obey them. 

He did not mingle addresses to the Father with addresses 
to the Son, in the same act of worship according to the 
common habit of preachers; but esteemed it out of place 
to address prayer to Christ instead of to God through him ;* 
and thus rendered the general tone of his devotional services 
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widely different from that which satisfies orthodox Trini- 
tarianism. 

In his weekly discourses he pointed out the errors per-’ 
rading popular and prevalent interpretations of Scripture ; 
admitted the correctness of many of the Unitarian criti- 
cisms on prophecies ordinarily supposed to refer to Jesus 
Christ ; remarked on Paul’s disappointed expectation of the 
second coming of the Messiah as an argument against the 
literal infallibility of the narrative ; detailed the discrepan- 
cies between the conclusions of modern science and the 
Mosaic cosmogony ; advocated the opening of Botanic Gar- 
dens on Sundays ; and generally prophesied at large against 
the most determined prejudices of a Calvinistic nation, 
employing as his favourite weapon a subtle satire, which at 
times made some of his hearers feel as though they were 
witnessing the exercises of a skilful swordsman, keen and 
eager in attack, and recovering guard the moment he had 
struck his blow. 

The preaching of Dr. Robert Lee at Old Greyfriars in 
some measure accomplished for Scotland the work effected 
by the publication of the “Essays and Reviews” in England; 
his name was known in almost every hamlet from the 
Hebrides tu the Tweed ; and either dreaded as a witness to 
the work of Satan bringing confusion on these latter days, 
or quoted with pride and hope as a sign of the speedy over- 
throw of tradition, and the deliverance from prison of them 
that are bound. 

The general course of Dr. Lee’s preaching, as manifested 
both in the selection and treatment of his subjects, was, we 
believe, more prominently a challenge to the convictions of 
others, than a clear development of the positive principles 
of even a liberal Christianity. He felt too keenly the 
antagonism existing between modern thoughts and ancient 
theological formule, and was too quickly alive to the bitter 
suspicions surrounding his career, to be able to dwell very 
quietly and constantly upon the divine simplicities of that 
common faith underlying the disputes of Christian men. 
We are convinced that this is the inevitable result of the 
position he occupied. The teacher who holds office under 
0 restriction of human creeds, is far more disposed to fol- 
low the course of holy thought and to avoid an excess of 
controversy, than one who, while supposed to be specially 
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protected from any danger of going astray, chafes against 
restraint, and leaving unembraced no opportunity of travel- 
ling along forbidden paths, is compelled to justify his wan- 
derings both to himself and others, as well as to enforce 
the sanctities of his faith. 

One of the most important proposals made by Dr. Lee 
in the Church courts, was to relax the stringent subscrip- 
tion to the Confession of Faith required from the elders. 
Any one becoming an elder is required to testify his belief 
in the whole doctrine of the Confession, and many good and 
intelligent men in consequence refuse the office, although 
members of the National Church. It was impossible for 
Dr. Lee himself to obtain fitting elders for his own church, 
since those who supported his position the most zealously, 
utterly refused to give the requisite dogmatic pledge—a 
fact of profound significance in its bearings upon the 
attempt to put “a piece of a new garment upon an old.” 
Fifty-four elders of Paisley petitioned that those persons 
who, though believing in the great leading doctrines of 
the Cross, yet cannot honestly subscribe every section and 
chapter of the Confession, might accept office in the Church. 

This movement was led by Dr. Lee and was hopelessly 
defeated, although the chances of reforming the Church 
from within largely depend upon it. In Scotland, we have 
the patent fact—many good men among the laity will not 
subscribe that which is required of the clergy, and do not 
therefore enter the General Assembly. The General Assem- 
bly as now constituted excludes those by whose votes alone 
reform can be accomplished; a free Christian movement 
must therefore, we earnestly submit, be sustained outside 
of existing organizations, before there can be any justifica- 
tion for the hope that they will submit to its influences. 

From Dr. Lee’s earliest days he had been impressed with 
the necessity of introducing a more reverent order with the 
worship of the Church, and cherished strong attachment 
to catholic and venerable forms of prayer. After studying 
the Liturgical literature of the Latin and Greek Churches, 
especially the oriental Greek Liturgies collected in the great 
work of Renaudot, and the more important Presbyterian 
forms, Dr. Lee prepared a volume of Prayers, and intro- 
duced them into the services of his church. 

A tedious and angry controversy at once arose within the 
ecclesiastical courts. Dr. Lee appealed to history to prove 
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that there was no law against a written form,—that John 
Knox himself employed it, and that it continued in use 
many years after his death,—and conducted his case with a 
consummate skill worthy of a larger issue: his opponents 
replied by the simple determination that there should be 
no change in the usual services of the Church. It proved 
almost impossible to draw up “deliverances” sufficiently 
definite to check the use of Dr. Lee’s “Order of Prayer” in 
his own church. If prayers were not to be printed, could 
they not be written? If they were not to be written, could 
they not be learned by heart and repeated? What law 
could prevent the members of a congregation from having 
printed copies of prayers, which the minister did not read, 
but repeated from memory? Could the law interfere with 
a minister's writing a prayer in his study and learning it, 
or stop him from repeating it on any Sunday he chose? 
The weary dispute went on through innumerable debates, 
and the net was drawing itself closer and closer around the 
hunted victim, until no doubt remained that at the next 
General Assembly his escape would prove impossible, and 
a directly adverse vote close the long struggle. 

By a strange fate, giving a solemn and a tragic end to a 
drama which had been far smaller in its incidents than the 
genius of its chief actor might have justly claimed in his 
dealings with the affairs of men, on the very day before the 
meeting of the Assembly (1867) at which judgment was 
certain to be pronounced against him, Dr. Lee, when riding 
through Prince’s Street, was seen to reel in his saddle and 
then fall to the ground. He had been struck with paralysis, 
and never recovered. 

Can anything be more touching than the heedlessness of 
Presbyteries and Assemblies which fell upon the strong 
man, smitten on the eve of battle ? 

“When the Assembly was sitting, Dr. Lee was allowed to 
know nothing of what was going on ; indeed, he seemed indifferent 
to it. Assemblies, even the most august, are apt to look very 
insignificant to a man lying on the ‘low verge of life.’ I saw 
him after its deliberations were over, and he made scarcely any 
reference to them, but seemed chiefly occupied with the thought 
of his own inability to do his wonted work. ‘I am thinking of 
how I am to get rid of these offices I hold,’ he said, speaking 
with some little difficulty.” * 


* II. 354. 
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During the last few years, bitter family afflictions had 
fallen upon Dr. Lee. Child after child had “gone before ;” 
and now, after a few months of quiet rest, brightened by 
hopes of renewed work, he was gathered to his children. 

The struggles of a lifetime were thus finished, not in the 
hour of victory, but on the eve of inevitable defeat ; and 
the alternative between submission to the Assembly and 
expulsion from the Church would have been practically 
presented to Dr. Lee, had he ever returned to his old place 
and faced again his inveterate antagonists. 

The question, What did the life of Dr. Lee accomplish ? 
comes therefore upon the reader with peculiar power and 
pathos. 

Considered under one aspect, the tale of Dr. Lee’s life 
might point a satire more bitter than any keen and subtile 
utterance of his own against the works and ways of presby- 
teries. A preacher, with a certain natural genius for the 
preacher’s work, refined as well as strengthened by liberal 
culture, learned in scripture and fervent in prayer, whose 
intellect could dissect a superstition to its uttermost point 
of weakness, and whose quick moral discernment could 
never harmonize neglect of human duties with possession 
of the grace of God,—fought for years merely to obtain per- 
mission to read his prayers in his church services! Was 
that a question upon which it was worth while to lavish 
endowments so exceptional and so precious ? 

Under another and more genial and generous aspect, the 
very failures of Dr. Lee give grave meaning and noble worth 
to the record of his ministry. The lesson to the Church 
from his wearily disturbed and anxious career, is grander 
than any personal peace the success of his plans could have 
secured. The life of Dr. Lee, as it is now written, will stand 
as a solemn protest against the whole system of attempting 
to confine the religious history of a nation within the narrow 
boundaries of obsolete forms. It was not that Dr. Lee was 
surrounded by an exceptional band of reactionary divines, 
so that the moral of his life is simply a rebuke of bigotry ; 
but that the constitution of the Church he formally accepted 
was opposed to the thoughts he would diffuse, and the very 
services he would fain render became, by inevitable neces- 
sity, the accusations against him. 

Once again, as a hundred times before, has the ecclesias- 
tical system which holds Scotland in its bondage, restrained 
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the noblest Christian activities of a man who might have 
strengthened the feeble minds which trembled before him, 
and brought spiritual light to those dark places where a 
suspicion of heresy is enough to cover and conceal a multi- 
tude of virtues. 

As we close these volumes and sadly remember that the 
ministry of Robert Lee was a struggle against Presbyteries 
and Assemblies, we long and pray with intenser earnestness 
for the coming of that day when the life of a Christian 
minister shall be unrestrained by petty restrictions of human 
device, and the Church of the Lord Jesus be the home of 
the thoughtful as well as the refuge of the weary. 


HENRY W. CROSSKEY. 





V.—A LEGAL INQUIRY INTO THE LIMITS OF 
CLERICAL BELIEF. 


BeForE the Reformation, no test or subscription was 
required from the English clergy. An oath against simony 
guaranteed the purity of their motives in undertaking their 
work, and an oath to render “true and canonical obedience 
to the bishop and his successors in all things lawful and 
honourable,” pledged them to its due carrying on; but no 
precautions were taken against offences more subtle and 
fatal than either cupidity or insubordination. Nor, indeed, 
were false doctrine, heresy and schism, sufficiently formid- 
able to demand such a course. Thought, Satan and the 
printing-press, were as yet asleep, and Catholic unity, unlike 
modern theology, knowing no “ dangers,” required no “ safe- 
zuards.” 

With the Reformation came another era. The inventors 
of the new faith valued their Protestant right of private 
judgment far too highly to allow others to share its pos- 
session ; and carefully preserved their dogmatic treasures, 
though, it must be confessed, in somewhat earthen vessels. 
To extinguish any lingering belief in the Pope’s authority, 
an oath repudiating it and declaring the King to be “Su- 
preme Head in earth of the Church of England,” was im- 
posed on all ecclesiastical persons. This oath of supremacy 
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soon found its way into the Ordination Service, where, under 
different forms, it remained until a recent statute, made 
in pursuance of the recommendation of the Commissioners, 
enacted that it should be administered before, and not 
during the service. The establishment of a new dynasty 
having thus laid the foundation for changes, a Liturgy was 
next introduced, to supersede as well the ancient uses of 
Sarum, York, Bangor and Lincoln, as the more novel and 
diverse modes of worship that had begun to supplant 
them,* and in its adoption was enforced by stringent penal- 
ties. 

Thus far had parliamentary and regal authority gone ; 
but the clerical mind sought a more direct and more general 
method of discomforting misbelievers, and the ancient plan 
of subscription was revived. It was a time-honoured insti- 
tution: at the Council of Nice, such of the returning 
Novatians as were received into the clergy had been re- 
quired to testify by subscription that they would conform 
to the practice, constitutions and decrees of the Catholic 
Church. 

So, in 1551, Cranmer, assisted by Ridley, produced as a 
counterpart to King Edward’s (second) new Liturgy, the 
first draft of the Articles, which they submitted to the other 
prelates. The document received corrections from the hands 
of Latimer and Hooper, Poynet and Coverdale, and lesser 
authorities, and was approved by Convocation. In 1553 it 
was published, and episcopal authority compelled the clergy 
to read and adopt it in the presence of their flocks. During 
the reign of Mary it of course fell into abeyance ; but when 
Elizabeth succeeded, her attention was again drawn to it. 
Yet, though the Prayer Book was at once restored by statute, 
Parliament did not interfere in favour of the Articles. They 
were, however, revised and adopted by the Convocation of 
1562; a body of 117 divines, many of whom could with 
difficulty write, and several of whom appeared and voted 
only by proxy, the very casting vote that decreed the reten- 
tion of Saints’ days in the Liturgy being so given. In 
1571, a further revision by Convocation of the Articles took 
place ; and then by the stat. 13 Eliz. c. 12, their authority 


* The Sarum use was generally adopted in the province of Canterbury; that 
of York throughout its own province ; South Wales followed the use of Here- 
ford, and North Wales that of Bangor. 
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was established on the legal foundation whereon it still 
rests. Every clergyman by this Act is obliged to sign the 
Articles, “which concern the true Christian faith and the 
doctrine of the Sacraments,” upon his ordination, and to 
make a public declaration of assent to them upon entering 
on any preferment. It does not, however, seem to have 
been stringently enforced, and in 1593 we have Bishop 
Bancroft complaining that between the bishops’ reprehensi- 
ble love of harmony, on the one hand, and the “obstinacy 
and intolerable pride” of those who scrupled to subscribe, 
on the other, “subscription is not at all required, or if it 
be, the bishops admit them so to qualify that it were better 
to be omitted altogether.” 

It will be observed that this statute requires subscription 
only to such of the Articles as concern matters of faith 
(which Bishop Gibson in his Codex considers to be those 
numbered L—XVIII. and XXII—XXXTI_); but after it 
had been in force for fourteen years, Archbishop Whitgift 
put forth a series of eleven “Articles touching preachers 
and other orders for the Church,” by which he required of 
all who should execute any ecclesiastical function, a decla- 
ration (amongst other things) that they “allowed the book 
of Articles of religion ... and believed all the articles therein 
contained to be agreeable to the Word of God.” So stringent 
a requisition naturally produced much opposition, especially 
as it was made on the sole authority of the archbishop, 
unsupported by Royal or Parliamentary warrant, and un- 
countenanced by Convocation. 

When the Hampton Court Conference of 1603 had broken 
up, the demeanour of James L. towards its Puritan members 
had destroyed the last hope of a re-union of the Church. 
The bonds at which so many had rebelled even during the 
lax administration of Elizabeth’s reign, were henceforth to 
be drawn tighter. Convocation met and put forth a series 
of canons, in which Archbishop Whitgift’s requirements as 
to subscription were repeated; and though these canons 
have never received the assent of Parliament, they were 
confirmed by letters-patent from the King, and have in con- 
sequence authority over the clergy.* I have said that Arch- 





* The ratification of these canons by the Crown rendered them, like any 
other command of the King, binding on the clergy in all matters falling within 
the limits of his personal authority as Head of the Church, whatever these 
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bishop Whitgift’s requisitions were repeated, but they were 
indeed extended ; the new subscription included not only 
“the Articles being in number nine-and-thirty,” but also the 
Ratification ; and the language of subscription was, “ for the 
avoiding of all ambiguities,” changed from the simple “ con- 
sent and subscribe,” to “ I willingly and ex animo subscribe.” 
The remainder of the declaration which Whitgift had im- 
posed, being the assertion of the King’s supremacy, and an 
avowal “that the Book of Common Prayer and of ordering 
of bishops, priests and deacons, containeth nothing in it con- 
trary to the Word of God,” was also to be included in the 
subscription. 

The 40th canon imposed an oath against simony on all 
persons admitted to ecclesiastical benefices. 

Thus matters continued until, amidst the tumults of the 
Great Rebellion, the Prayer Book was abolished and penal- 
ties imposed upon its use. The attempt to substitute a 
Presbyterian Church and directory proved abortive, and the 
absence of legalized religious teaching gave scope for the 
propagation of all the varied opinions that necessarily sprang 
up in an age when men’s minds were stimulated to an un- 
precedented activity, and all their divisions and disputes 
hinged on religious controversy. Heresy spread apace, and 
the first English congregation of Unitarians assembled round 
the pulpit of Biddle. The gentlemen whose education had 
been completed by continental travel, according to a custom 
prevalent in Charles’s reign, had applied to the criticism of 
more sacred doctrines the logic with which diivnes armed 
them on their departure against the seductions of Romanism ; 
and had returned to England filled with the bold denials of 
the Italian freethinkers.* Now opened an opportunity for 
the dissemination of their scepticism: and the names of the 
first English Deists, Herbert, Harrington and Hobbes, are 
linked inseparably with the Revolution period. 





limits may be. Beyond this, as in questions relating to Church property, they 
bind neither the clergy nor the laity. The pretensions of Convocation to legis- 
lative powers, enabling it to add to or alter the ancient canon law of England, 
which binds all subjects, were exploded by the decision of Lord Hardwicke in 
Middleton v. Crofts (Strange’s Reports, II. 1058). On the authority of the 
canons of 1603, see Bishop of Exeter v. Marshall (Law Reports, Appeal Cases, 
III. 17). 

* See a curious passage in An Account of the Growth of Deism in England ; 
London, 1696 ; an ironical pamphlet. 
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The return of Charles ITI. inaugurated a new era, and 
promised the restoration of definite state teaching. The 
Savoy Conference failed in its purpose of effecting such a 
revision of the old ecclesiastical documents as should satisfy 
tender consciences and promote peace and unity ; and they 
who were in authority, smarting from their recent struggles, 
were little anxious for any such results. The old chains 
were to be refitted and heavier links annexed. By the Act 
of Uniformity (13 and 14 Charles II. s. 6—which does not 
extend to the Isle of Man), every clergyman then holding 
or thereafter entering on a benefice* required to make public 
declaration before his flock of his “ unfeigned assent and 
consent to all and everything contained and prescribed in 
and by the Book of Common Prayer.” The 8th section of 
the Act requires from every person in holy orders a promise 
to “conform to the Liturgy of the Church of England as it 
is now by law established ;” and the 19th compels all lec- 
turers and preachers to declare before the Bishop their “ un- 
feigned assent to” the Thirty-nine Articles, and to preface 
their first sermon by “publickly and openly declaring 
assent unto and approbation of” the Book of Common 
Prayer, which they were also to do upon the first lecture- 
day of every subsequent month. 

Men who had lived in the bracing atmosphere of the Com- 
monwealth soon felt themselves ill at ease in this dogmatic 
hothouse ; and the remonstrances of the Puritans outside 
the Church were echoed in nobler language by the Latitu- 
dinarians within. The aggressions of James II. served for 
the moment to unite all Protestant Englishmen in resistance 
to Popery and arbitrary power; and the truce seemed to 
warrant a hope that the law’s charity might be extended to 
the new dimensions of the Church’s. The opportunity was 
not lost. Lord Nottingham introduced into the House of 
Lords “A Bill for the uniteing their Matyes Protestant 
Subjects.” In its original form it closely resembled one that 


* The technical meaning of this word is far wider than its popular one. 
Canon lawyers speak of the Popedom itself as a benefice. 

+ Much ingenuity has been spent in distinguishing the meanings of these 
words, and some insist that by assent is meant an act of the understanding, and 
by consent an act of the will. But they aresynonymous. Old Acts of Parliament 
are expressed indifferently as being made with ‘‘the assent,” ‘‘ the consent,” 
‘*the assent and consent,” of the Lords and Commons. 
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had been drawn by Sir Matthew Hale in 1668, but in the 
course of the Lords’ debates it underwent great changes. A 
provision dispensing with the re-ordination of Presbyterian 
ministers, and one which charged parishes to provide black 
gowns for ministers who should not think fit to wear a 
surplice, were struck out ; and the declaration which it was 
proposed to substitute for the various forms of subscription 
required from the clergy was entirely re-cast. The tendency 
of this latter change was, however, in the direction of laxity ; 
for whilst the first form of the declaration “approved of 
the doctrine, worship and government of the Church of 
England,” the second substituted the wider, “I submit to 
the present constitution of the Church of England.” 

The Bill also contained clauses which rendered optional 
the use of the surplice (except in cathedral and collegiate 
churches aid royal chapels), the employment of sponsors 
and the signing of the cross in baptism, and the posture of 
kneeling at the Eucharist. Had the Bill become law, it 
would no doubt have restored to the Church by far the 
greater portion—Calamy himself says two-thirds—of the 
Dissenters. But Convocation stood firm; and the clergy 
in judicial blindness cast away their last chance of annihi- 
lating an enemy whose power, then but yesterday legalized, 
has now grown to an equality with their own, and threatens 
daily to uproot it. The Bill was rejected, and passed so 
utterly from sight that, till its recent publication in fac- 
simile by the Clerical Subscription Commissioners, only 
one copy of it survived, the copy deposited by its author 
among the records of the House of Lords. 

Fruitless as their efforts proved to be, we must not pass 
unnoticed the Feathers’ Tavern petitioners, who in 1772 
agitated for the substitution of a declaration of faith in the 
Bible, in place of the existing subscriptions. The House of 
Commons rejected the petition by a majority of more than 
three to one. The only apparent result of the movement 
was the secession of some of its leaders to the ranks of 
Dissent. It may be questioned whether on the whole much 
was lost to the interests of theological inquiry by this defeat. 
The principle of scientific investigation is inconsistent with 
the imposition of any limits on its exercise, and their com- 
parative laxity is a matter of indifference. Moreover, the 
terms in which the proposed subscription would probably 
VOL. VII. I 
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have been couched, and the jealousy with which the clergy 
would have clung to the book that had now become their 
only creed and code, would have greatly altered the cautious 
and moderated tone in which the Church had hitherto 
spoken of the authority and inspiration of the Scriptures, 
and consequently the liberty of criticism popularly allowed 
to her clergy, and secured to them in our own day by judi- 
cial decision. 

Our historical summary has now shewn us that the limits 
of clerical belief are determined by three authorities : 

1. The Articles concerning faith and doctrine, as imposed 
by 13 Eliz. c. 12. 

2. The Prayer Book and the whole of the Articles, as 
imposed by the, canons. 

3. The Prayer Book and the whole of the Articles, as 
again imposed by the Act of Uniformity.* (I disregard, as 











* It is not clear how much is involved in this imposition of the Articles, the 
33rd of which commits the subscriber to some belief in the Homilies, but 
does not specify how much authority is to be attached to them. Lord Coke 
thought they were to be subscribed as unreservedly as if they had been included 
in the Articles: and Dr. Lushington, in the Essays and Reviews Case, says, ‘“The 
Homilies are a standard of doctrine by virtue of the 35th Article of Religion.” 
If Coke be right, heavy indeed is the burden which subscription imposes, the 
burden of adhesion not only to the Thirty-nine Articles themselves (with, as 
Archdeacon Paley says, their ‘‘two hundred and forty distinct and independent 
propositions, many of them inconsistent with each other”), not only to the 
three Creeds, which they declare are ‘‘ thoroughly to be believed,” but also to a 
bulky volume which hardly one of the subscribers has ever read. No wonder 
that divines have pleaded for a laxer interpretation. Thus Bingham (Works, 
ed. 1726, II. 753) says, ‘‘If assent and consent, indeed, signified that we 
believed the Homilies to be free from all manner of mistakes, I do not see how 
any man could fairly assent to them....... But if assent and consent be taken, as 
it ought to be, only for a declaration that we believe the Book of Homilies to 
be a book that contains wholesome and sound doctrine, then assent and consent 
may be given.” And Bishop Overall boldly says, ‘‘ The authors of the Homi- 
lies wrote them in haste, and the Church did wisely to reserve authority of 
correcting them and setting forth others ; for they have many scapes in them 
in special, though they contain in general many wholesome lessons to the people ; 
in which sense our ministers do subscribe unto them and no other.” Bishop 
Montagu (Appeal, ch. xxiii.) refused to ‘‘admit the Homilies as the public 
dogmatical resolutions confirmed of the Church of England,” in that they con- 
tained ‘‘doctrine to be propugned and subscribed in all and every point as the 
Books of Articles and Common Prayer have,” and insists that ‘‘ they seem to 
speak somewhat too hardly, and stretch some sayings beyond the use and prac- 
tice of the Church of England.” And Bishop Bull (Exam. Censur. Animad., 
xxiii.), with Archbishop Laud, Bishop Burnet and many others, advocates the 
same laxity of interpretation. So Sir H. J. Fust, when deciding in Breekss v. 
Woolfrey that the Church alloweth prayers for the dead, says, ‘‘ Supposing the 
composer of the Homily had been of opinion that such prayers were unlawful, 
it is not to be necessarily inferred that the Church of England adopted every 
part of the doctrine contained in the Homilies” (Curteis’ Reports, I. 901). 
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irrelevant to our present purpose, the oaths and declara- 
tions relating to canonical obedience to the bishop, simony, 
and the Royal Supremacy.) 

None of these three authorities bound the Trish clergy ; but 
the Irish Act of Uniformity (17 and 18 Car. IL. c. 6) contains 
provisions similar to the English one which had preceded 
it by about four years, and the Irish canons of 1634 require 
from all persons received into the ministry, or permitted to 
preach, a subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles—though 
they substitute for the English form the milder words, 
“receive and approve them”’—and a promise to use the 
form of Liturgy which is comprised in the Prayer Book, 
and no other. No statute analogous to the 13 Eliz. was 
ever passed for Ireland, and consequently no public reading 
of the Articles was required from clergymen on presentation 
to a benefice. Other statutes, however, imposed an oath to 
instruct parish children in the English tongue (28 Hen. VIIT. 
ce. 15), and a declaration against Transubstantiation (3 W. 
and M. c. 2), both which were unknown in England. 

Thus things stood when a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the laws of clerical subscription was issued in February, 
1864. Their recommendations were embodied almost with- 
out alteration in “The Clerical Subscription Act, 1863,” 
28 and 29 Vic. c. 122. By this statute, those provisions 
of the Acts of Elizabeth and Charles II. by which, as I 
have shewn, subscriptions were required, were repealed ; 
and for the various phrases of assent which they had im- 
posed, the following single declaration was substituted :— 
“JT, A. B,, do solemnly make the following declaration. I 
assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion and to the 
Book of Common Prayer, and of the ordering of Bishops, 
Priests and Deacons. I believe the doctrine of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, as therein set forth, to be 
agreeable to the Word of God; and in public prayer and 
administration of the Sacraments I will use the form in the 
said Book prescribed, and none other, except so far as shall 
be ordered by lawful authority.” 

This declaration must be signed by every person (1) before 
ordination as priest or deacon ; (2) before institution to any 
benefice, or licence to any lectureship, preachership or 
curacy ; and it must be read aloud in the presence of the 
congregation by every person (1) instituted to any benefice 
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with cure of souls, or (2) licensed to any curacy, on the first 
Sunday of his officiating in his new church.* 

The only effect of this Act is to consolidate the subscrip- 
tions required from the clergy, and to provide that, as they 
are all intended to impose the same obligation, they shall 
all be expressed in the same terms. Some members of the 
Broad-Church party have interpreted it as doing more than 
this, and have hailed with joy the new liberty “which they 
suppose it to accord to them. They are delighted to find 
themselves no longer required to express “unfeigned assent 
and consent,” or to declare that the Prayer B Sook “contain- 
eth in it nothing contrary to the Word of God.” Were it 
not unkind to dispel any happy delusion, one might ask if 
they really intend the new “assent” to be otherwise than 
“unfeigned,” or consider that a book whose “doctrine is 
agreeable to the Word of God” can contain something con- 
trary to the same ; or, supposing it to do so, if they could 
then conscientiously assent to it and promise to use it in 
prayer ? 

Moreover, whatever relaxation of the terms of subscrip- 
tion the Act might confer, it can in no way affect the legal 
liability of the clergy for promulgating heresy. Subscrip- 
tion is an act intended to bind the subscriber before the 
tribunals of honour, conscience and God; but it creates no 
obligation enforceable against him by human law ; and if 
he can convince himself that it is an empty form, his opi- 
nion must be judged by ethical and not judicial standards. 
As far as the law is concerned, he may entertain what 
heresies he will, if he but lock the secret in his breast ; and 
all devices for interrogating him on the subject have been 
condemned and abandoned. But if he publish his views to 
the world, he at once exposes himself to punishment. His 
accusers have their choice of proceeding against him (1) 
under the general ecclesiastical law, as in Canon Oakeley’s 
and Dr. Rowland Williams’ cases, in which case they will 
be saved the trouble of pointing out what particular Article 
is infringed by his heresy, and the Court have an uncon- 





* In the former case the presentee is also required to read aloud the Thirty- 
nine Articles before making his public assent, but it is not explicitly required 
(as it is in the case of the curate) that he make it ‘‘at the time of divine ser- 
vice.” The statute appears to require no public declaration from lecturers, in 
place of that formerly imposed hy the Act of Uniformity. 
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trolled discretion as to the mode of punishment ; (2) under 
1 Eliz. c. 2, s. 5, for “ preaching, declaring or speaking any- 
thing in derogation or depraving of the Book of Common 
Prayer, or anything therein contained, or any part thereof,” 
in which case he may be tried by a judge of assize and im- 
prisoned ; (3) under 13 Eliz. c. 12, for “advisedly* main- 
taining or affirming any doctrine directly contrary or repug- 
nant to any of the Thirty-nine Articles, and, when convened 
before the Bishop, persisting therein,” under which statute 
Mr. Stone was deprived in 1808, and Mr. Heath in our own 
day. 

No doubt, judges will always, like Sir William Scott,+ 
refuse ‘ to be minute and rigid in applying proceedings of 
this nature ; for if any article is really a subject of dubious 
interpretation, it would be highly improper that this Court 
should fix on one meaning, and prosecute all who hold a 
contrary opinion ;” and, like Dr. Lushington,t consider that 
if the obnoxious doctrine “has been held without offence 
by eminent divines of the Church, then, though perhaps 
difficult to be reconciled with the plain meaning of the 
Articles, still a Judge in my position ought not to impute 
blame to those who hold it. That which has been allowed 
or tolerated in the Church ought not to be questioned by 
this Court.” Moreover, the opinions of other divines, though 
thus admissible for the accused, cannot be received against 
him. “It has been said that this volume has been censured 
by the whole Episcopal Bench. Be it so. I cannot accede 
to the argument that the mind of the Court should be 
influenced by that circumstance. Individually, I should 
receive with the highest respect the opinion of the Right 
Rev. Prelates ; as a Judge, I can be guided by nothing but 
judicial authority. This is not a Court of Divinity, but of 
Ecclesiastical Law.”§ 

Yet the Court must interpret the Articles according to 





* i.e. *‘ deliberately,” as opposed to a casual expression dropped inadvertently. 
The only other statute in which the word is used is that of Wm. III. against 
freethinkers. See Burder v. Heath. 


+ Procurator-General v. Stone. Haggard’s Reports, I. 424. The Privy 
Council cited and approved this dictum in the Gorham case. 


t Heath v. Burder. Moody's Privy Council Reports, xv. 46. 
§ Dr. Lushington, in Bishop of Salisbury v. Williams. 
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their plain meaning,* and if the clergyman has infringed 
that meaning, must censure him without reference to any 
considerations of policy or principle.t Subscription is not, 
indeed, an often-repeated burden, nor on the one or two 
occasions of its being made does it contain any promise of 
future belief. The Anglican divine has not, like the preachers 
of Methodism, to renew his professions of orthodoxy an- 
nually ; or, like the students of the Dissenting Academy of’ 
which Dr. Priestley tells us, “ besides giving an ‘ experience, 
to subscribe assent to ten printed articles of the strictest Cal- 
vinistic faith, and repeat it every six months ;” or, like 
Scotch ministers, and even elders, to regard “every pro- 
position in the Westminster Confession as being founded 
in the Holy Scripture, and promise to adhere to the same 
persuasion to their lives’ end.” Subscription finally made, 
they are thenceforward free to believe as they will, if only 
they will believe silently.t{ But the burden of silence is 





* The plain meaning is often hard to discover, as two important instances 
may shew. Rogers, the first commentator on the Articles, says in 1585, when 
discussing Art. III. (As Christ died for us and was buried, so also is it to be 
believed that he went down into Hell), that ‘‘ Hell signifieth the terrors and 
torments of body and soul which Christ suffered.” But as considerable dis- 
cussion arose upon the meaning of the word, and the construction which regards 
Hell as equivalent to Hades gained ground, in his edition of 1607 he advocates 
no particular view, though he condemns several, but says, ‘‘ In the interpre- 
tation of this Article there is not that consent as were to be wished...Till we 
know the nature and undoubted sense of this Article and mystery of religion,” 
&c. Again, in Article II., he condemns those who say ‘‘ that Christ as well in 
his divinity as in his humanity suffered for mankind ; an error of Appollinaris 
of old, and of Islebias and Andreas Masculus of late years,” referring to Mag- 
deburg, Eccl. Hist. Cent. 4, cap. 5, and Beza, Ep. 60. Yet Hooker tells us, 
and the wording of the Article seems plainly to imply, that the sufferings are 
to be attributed to the compound person of Christ ; and he adds that Cyril 
held that to deny that very God died was to deny the faith (Eccl. Pol. Bk. v. 
260, 263). Rogers’ book was esteemed of such authority that Archbishop Ban- 
croft ordered a copy to be bought for every parish in the province of Canterbury. 

+ In fact, as Paley says (Defence of Bishop Law, p. 17), ‘‘Two or three 
men betwixt two and three centuries ago, fixt a multitude of obscure and 
dubious propositions, which many millions after must bring themselves to 
believe before they be permitted to share in the provision which the State has 
made (and to which all of every sect contribute) for regular opportunities of 
public worship, and the giving and receiving public instruction.” Dean Tucker 
explains the reason thus: ‘The principle of toleration did not originate from 
divines and philosophers, but from tradesmen and mechanics ; and mortifying 
as the conclusion is, I fear it must be acknowledged that the idea of being a 
consistent Protestant never entered into the head of any man for upwards of 
seventy years after the Reformation” ( Letter to Dr. Kippis). 

+ This is no subtly dishonest interpretation. Dr. Randolph, backed by the 
authority of the University of Cambridge, advocated the retention of subscrip- 
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laid upon them, and until their orders are removed by the 
Church that imposed them, there it must remain. No man 
who finds his dearest pleasure in the exercise of thought, 
and his noblest work in the communication and exposition 
of its results, will readily consent to bear this life-long 
yoke. It may well be that the law must place some limit 
on the forms of national worship; but if the theologian’s 
investigations are fettered, the discovery of theological truth, 
one great object of religious establishments, is at an end. 
Such limits must be unknown in a truly National Church, 
for they would prevent it from embodying all the religious 
thought of the present, as well as from forming the religious 
thought of the future. But, alas! the idea of such a Church 
seems farther from realization than ever. The relations of 
Church and State are now tangled in a knot so hard to 
untie, that our empiric statesmen prefer to cut it, and forget 
the worthlessness of a divided cord. The union of Church 
and State may end, but the religious nature of man will 
endure ; it will still hunger for food, and wherewith will 
the sects feed it? Each sect sprang from some momentary 
reaction against a prevailing evil: the Independents revolted 
from hierarchical power, the Methodists from clerical world- 
liness. Each sect crystallizes around the idea for which it 
was founded, for whose protection it is content to live. on, 
reckless of the world without, which moves on recklessly of 
it. Is it with these barren specialities that our children 
shall be fed, or the poor who are the children of all of us? 
We demand for them a religious teaching as real as the life 
they live, as broad as the world they live in. Such we have 
hitherto found only in National Churches. We have seen 
theology studied scientifically and tolerantly, studied with 
profit and result, only in England, Holland and Germany. 
America, however fertile in ecclesiastical forms and polities, 
of varying merits as to practicability and morality, has 
given us no new religious idea except Spiritualism ; and 
never did an exception more convincingly prove the rule. 
We refuse to secularize education or to limit the autho- 
rity of the State—the collected intellect of the community— 











tion expressly on this ground, that (pp. 10, 11) it binds ‘‘no man from impar- 
tially examining the Word of God, nor from altering his opinion if he finds 
reason to do so,” but only requires him not ‘‘ openly to maintain his new opi- 
nion.” 
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to the least important parts of life. The State provides a 
standard of weights and measures for those who may need 
it; it collects statistics—nay, it observes the stars and 
chronicles the tides—lest the ignorant of this rank or that 
trade go astray ; and shall it withhold its guidance and deny 
its aid in the only sphere of things through which all its 
citizens must pass, the sphere in which truth is hardest to 
find, and error most seductive? We would infringe no 
liberty and impede no sect. We seek not to impose our 
belief on others, as we refuse to be pledged to it ourselves ; 
we leave it with the human mind from which it sprang, 
confident that they shall be matured and purified together. 
But we refuse to leave those who are not the property of any 
sect to the sport of chance, of every spiritual influence, good 
or bad, that may blow upon them. We must teach them ; 
we cannot teach them without a religion ; we cannot teach 
them all religions, and leave them to select their favourite ; 
our only course is to teach them the best that as yet our 
best men know. By a National Church—a body of men 
employed in thediscovery of religious truth and the teaching 
of what has been discovered—and by it alone, can we do 
this. It, whilst the sects are working only for the preserva- 
tion of their respective theories, will labour for the triumph 
of science and the development of the whole soul of man. 
Under its guidance, life shall regain the unity of purpose it 
has lost, and religion, henceforth in harmony with all our 
aspirations, mingle with every detail of the day. We shall 
find our theology in the universe and not in a sheet of 
paper; we shall no longer hold our life and age so cheap 
as to ticket them profane, whilst we mark off other ages and 
histories as sacred. We will live in the world’s free atmo- 
sphere, amid all the germs of life that float there, and rear in 
it a religion which, based on science and ethics, shall be as 
certain and as universal as they. 

But even if our hopes be disappointed, if Ultramontane 
influence or American example prove too strong for us, if 
the precedent of Ireland be applied to England and Scot- 
land, if the property of the nation pass away to aid sectarian 
uses or lighten class burdens, it shall be our consolation 
that we at least were not faithless to the cause of knowledge, 
treacherous to the poor and ignorant. 

CoURTNEY KENNY. 
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VI—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. A New Translation of the Psalms, with a Plea for Re- 
visal of our Versions. By the Rev. R. Cunningham 
Didham, M.A. Part I. Psalm i—xxv. London: Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 1869. 


THE Rev. R. C. Didham has been “led to the labour of 
revising our versions of the Psalms, by the urgency of our 
crisis. I had with others taken our Authorized Version as 
little short of the impress of the Almighty. .... From this 
apparently happy dream I was awoke by that heresiarch of 
our age, Colenso, supplemented by Stanley, &c. &c., his dis- 
ciples. They had attacked our versions as if Divine writ 
itself,” &c. “It is verily annihilation to the Faith, in these 
days of laxity, and removal of all landmarks, to endeavour 
to make a Translation of the Divine Writings full of cor- 
ruptions and absurdities our standard..... This mode of 
answering might do for a well-constituted Church, upheld 
by the powers of the State ; but for the maintenance of the 
Divine Word, with our hedges broken down and the State 
dead against us, wolves of every hue nourished and che- 
rished by the State itself, never!!!” The animus of this 
passage makes it unnecessary to quote more from the Pre- 
face. To shew up the ludicrous, slovenly and barely intel- 
ligible style of the writer I am not inclined, except in so 
far as the above citations supply a slight indication of it. 
I would rather see what good the writer has achieved, when 
goaded by the stimulus of Colenso: though he might not 
be pleased to hear that he was only following the “ heresi- 
arch’s” wishes—that his “ Pentateuch” might have sufficient 
weight to call attention to the subject, and force those who 
claim any acquaintance with the Scriptures, or who have 
any doctrine of infallibility or self-consistency to support, 
to see that there are objections to be met; out of which 
discussions truth was sure to be gained in the end. 

But Colenso would, and I certainly do, complain of the 
indecency (no milder term can express my meaning) of 
which he is guilty who avows in the Preface that the new 
version shall above all things be strictly “Churchy,” and 
restore peace, not by refuting the heretics, but by reading 
a different Bible from theirs. After implying that Colenso 
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had read the Bible in English, and founded his arguments 
on the English version (which is directly contrary to the 
fact), and then shewing up the manner in which that was 
made, he speaks of the original Hebrew, treats it as if it 
were utterly unknown and had now for the first time to be 
conjecturally explained by reference to allied dialects, and 
brings forward the Arabic for this purpose, going so far as 
to say, “It is incredible that any scholar, otherwise than in 
a whisper, will now maintain that the Arabic is not the 
key to the Hebrew ; for his credit sake he dare not put it 
in print.” Our author’s expressions are certainly strong, 
but only in proportion as his ideas appear to be confused. 
In what sense is the Arabic to be a key to the Hebrew? 
When does the latter require one? In nine cases out of 
ten the word has never died out, and the Rabbinical mean- 
ing is the old Hebrew meaning also. Hebrew never died 
away altogether, but the meaning of certain words was 
gradually modified, precisely as in the case of the ancient 
and modern Greek. In other cases the explanation is from 
Hebrew itself, various derivations from the same root having 
defined relations to the root or to one another. Only in a 
small percentage of cases, therefore, is it necessary to look 
beyond the Hebrew itself for an explanation. I should not 
have enunciated so very obvious a proposition, but that I 
find Mr. Didham’s notions on the subject to be far different. 
Verse 6 of the first Psalm is a typical instance of his pro- 
cedure. Objecting (on doctrinal grounds !—“as Jehovah 
knows the way of the wicked as well as [that of] the 
righteous”) to the verb in “the Lord knoweth the way 
of the righteous,” he proposes to treat Hebrew as Arabic, 
invests the ordinary Hebrew verb to know for the nonce 
with the sense of the Arabic verb of similar sound, and 
then translates, “Jehovah lays up the way of the righteous.” 
He should have proceeded in the opposite order, and in- 
stead of first asserting without proof that “the Arabic is 
but a dialect of the Biblical Hebrew,” and then finding cases 
like the verb to know and to lay up, ought to have learned 
from these very verbs not to regard Arabic as a “mere 
dialect,” and therefore not rely on it so much as a means of 
interpretation. Mr. Didham is on false ground throughout, 
and so the less said about a production which could not 
but be faulty the better. His authorities are all old, if not 
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antiquated. What strength does he gain by quoting from 
Dr. Adam Clarke, “It is allowed among learned men that 
where a word occurs ‘not as a verb in the Hebrew Bible, its 
root may be legitimately sought in the Arabic”? It may 
certainly under certain circumstances ; but suppose it occurs 
in the far earlier Rabbinical Hebrew, Chaldee or Syriac, is 
one to set these aside, and rush to the Arabic by preference ? 
As to the translation, which makes microscopic changes 
and counts them all up at the end, it would be well if Mr. 
Didham (1) had perceived that there is a definite article in 
Hebrew, which must be recognized ; (2) had not used the 
ellipsis in the most extraordinary, and to me unintelligible, 
sense ; (3) had not given to the future or imperfect tense a 
future meaning where that is against the context, as in 
Psalm ii. 4, though not in v. 2; (4) had better understood 
the context, as in Psalm xxiii, where Jehovah being in v. 
1 the Shepherd, the speaker in verses 2—4 speaks as a 
sheep, of being allowed to ie down in pleasant pastures, 
and led besides quiet waters (so that there is no need of 
his monstrous interpretation from the Arabic, “He has 
satiated me in grassy places”). I turned at once to the 
crucial text, Ps. ii. 12, and find the old “ Kiss the Son lest 
he be angry,” without note or comment, although bar is not 
Hebrew at all for son, and if it were would be impossible 
here, because it has neither article nor possessive suffix. 
I would recommend to Mr. Didham Hupfeld’s “ Psalmen,” 
which gives an excellent conspectus of all translations 
worthy of notice; but as he never quotes any German 
writer, and seems to know of nothing that has been done 
since Gesenius (and of him only his Lexicon), I cannot 
expect the recommendation to be heeded. And, finally, I 
confess that I despair of one who on Psalm xviii. 13 (“ Jeho- 
vah also thundered in the heavens: Thus did the Most 
High present Himself in behalf of His Word”), notes, “ His 
Word: sense missed in both our versions: if applied to 
the Son, as must be maintained by us [why ?], the Heb. kol 
here is ‘word’ and not ‘voice.’” 


2. De Veteris Testamenti locis a Paulo Apostolo allegatis 
scripsit A. F. Kautzsch. 8vo. Lipsie. 1869. 

Dr. Kautzsch gives carefully all St. Paul’s quotations 

from the Old Testament, with the corresponding Greek 
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version and the original Hebrew, noting all varieties of 
reading, and discussing the mode of quotation, with a view 
to settle the question whether they were taken from the 
Hebrew or the Greek. The result is, that in the vast ma- 
jority of cases the passages are quoted from the Septuagint, 
sometimes loosely and apparently from memory, but more 
frequently very exactly, and in a large number of these cases 
agreeing very closely with the Hebrew. In two passages 
quoted from Job, Paul’s citation entirely abandons the 
Greek, and agrees with the Hebrew, which makes it very 
probable that the apostle knew nothing of a Greek version 
of this book. This small and careful summary will prove 
very useful to investigators of the interesting question, how, 
and how much, the apostolical writers knew of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. It treats only of Paul, and excludes the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 
RUSSELL MARTINEAU. 





3. Contemporary German Theology. 


These two works upon religion,* the one by a German, 
the other by a Dutchman, deserve, both from the impor- 
tance of the subject of which they treat and the great ability 
with which it is handled, to stand at the head of our list. 
The first work, by a rising savant of the modern liberal 
school, a school which acknowledges the merits of Ferdi- 
nand Christian Baur and his disciples without accepting 
many of their conclusions, supplies a very valuable critique 
of former theories of the nature of religion, finally adopting 
important principles from all, and a most admirable sum- 
mary of the conclusions of modern science and erudition as 
to the history of the religions of the world. While differing 
very materially from the author’s conclusions upon various 
collateral questions discussed in the first volume, we have 
read it with great interest, and have gathered from it many 
suggestions for which best thanks are due. On some of 
these questions our author is admirably clear and decided, 





* Die Religion, ihr Wesen und ihre Geschichte dargestellt von Otto Pfleiderer. 
Erster Band: das Wesen der Religion. Zweiter Band: die Geschichte der 
Religion. Leipzig. 1869. 

Die Religion. Von Cornelius Wilhelm Opzoomer, Professor der Philosophie 
an der Universitit Utrecht. Aus dem Hollindischen iiberseizt von Dr. Friedrich 
Mook. Elberfeld. 1868. 
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as, for instance, the origin of man, or the doctrine of original 
sin; but on others he is not free from the inconsequentiality 
which hampers so many of the modern school of German 
theologians. Of the second volume we speak with more 
unqualified praise. It contains the results of latest inquiry ; 
it presents these results in a most interesting and suggestive 
form. We have no book in our language upon the history 
of Semitic and Egyptian, Aryan and German, Greek and 
Roman, Chinese, Hindoo, Persian, Jewish, Christian and 
Mohammedan religions, at all to be compared with this. 
We have no doubt but that theological and philosophical 
students will give the work a hearty welcome, which it 
deserves.—The second work treats this great subject, not 
critically and historically as the first, but with more original 
philosophy. It exhibits all the clearness and thoroughness 
which distinguish the inductive school, of which school the 
author is a renowned leader. The negative part of the book 
is powerful and conclusive ; there is no escape from the force 
of our author's reasoning against the possibility of demon- 
strating the existence of God, the freedom of the will, the 
absolute nature of evil, and miracles. The positive part, 
however, is much weaker. The nature of religion is con- 
ceived far too intellectually. “Religious faith is nothing 
else than the acknowledgment that God rules, and that He 
is wisdom and love. Religion is only the state of feeling in 
which a man finds himself as soon as he is deeply possessed 
of this faith.” We object to such a definite and narrow 
definition of religious faith. The world will soon be irre- 
ligious if religion is to be so restricted. But while differing 
from the author in this respect, his book deserves to be 
widely read. It is clear, earnest, eloquent, learned, and 
goes straight to the heart of the deepest questions that now 
agitate men’s ininds. 

Two more volumes,* the one by a German and the other 
by a Dutchman, and both liberals again. Herr Wittichen, 





* Der geschichtliche Character des Evangeliums Johannis in Verbindung mit 
der Frage nach seinem Ursprunge. Eine kritische Untersuchung von C. Wit- 
tichen. Elberfeld. 1869. 

Das ilteste Evangelium. Kritische Untersuchung der Zusammensetzung, 
des wechselseitigen Verhiiltnisses, des geschichtlichen Werths und des Ursprungs 
der Evangelien nach Matthiius und Marcus, Von J. H. Scholten, Professor zu 
Leyden. Aus dem Hollindischen iibersetzt von Dr. Ernst Redepenning. Elber- 
feld. 1869. 
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without any theological prepossessions, arrives at two conclu- 
sions: first, that the fourth Gospel is mainly unhistorical ; 
and, second, that it is by the apostle John, written not in 
Asia Minor, but in Syria, and between 70 and 80 AD. 
It would require much more irrefragable proof than our 
author can bring to enable us to accept both of these con- 
clusions. We have carefully examined the proof that is 
alleged. The learning, the acuteness, the calmness of the 
little book are to be commended; but the effect on our 
mind is exactly the reverse of that which so much care has 
been taken to produce. Four strong positions in favour of 
a later non-apostolic authorship this new defence of the 
Johannean authorship has been unable to take,—the anti- 
judaical tone, the Alexandrine prologue, the three years’ 
ministry in Judea chiefly, and the spiritual eschatology.— 
Professor Scholten appears in the field with a new exami- 
nation of the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, and maintains 
the priority of Mark, after it has been given up by Keim 
and other modern critics. Whether he establishes this 
point, we do not presume to say, and only add that some of 
his arguments are used, apparently with as much force, by 
his opponents to support the priority of Matthew. In the 
case of each Gospel, Scholten separates the unhistorical and 
mythical parts of the narrative from the historical. He 
gives no historical worth to the miracles. He classifies 
them as mythical, apocryphal, symbolical. After the sepa- 
ration of the miraculous element from the narratives, he 
finds a large, firm historical residuum, much ampler than 
Strauss. He concludes that the Adya of Papias form the 
basis of the Gospel of Matthew, and his AexSévra cai 
xpaySévra the basis of the Gospel of Mark. The time when 
these two Gospels took their present form is left undeter- 
mined, but they must have existed as we have them in 
the middle of the second century. The work is concluded 
with a chapter on the result which this critical examination 
yields as to our knowledge of the Christian religion. The 
author thinks we have a much firmer historical foundation 
for the life of Jesus and the nature of early Christianity than 
many suppose. But we cannot feel the same certainty and 
assurance on some points as he appears todo Is it made 
out that people did not look on Jesus as a miracle-worker ? 
Is it made out that “Jesus was the great thaumaturgus in 
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the moral world, the son of man who was also son of God, 
whose mighty spirit has renewed the world and reconciled 
it with God, and who remains for all who hunger after 
righteousness the true bread of life”? Is there any playing 
with words in this closing sentence of the book ? 

From the department of Church history a small batch.* 
The first of these works reached a second edition the same 
year it was published. This uncommon fact in the case of 
an ecclesiastical history is explained when we state that the 
book meets a great want, and, on the whole, meets it not 
unsatisfactorily. Richard Rothe gives it his warm praise, 
and the whole liberal press of Germany have greeted it with 
a hearty welcome. It is written in a lively, interesting 
style ; it contains a vast amount of information. We find 
it a little too sketchy ; and here and there it presupposes 
too much knowledge of the subject in the reader’s mind. 
Its spirit is very catholic, the author belonging to the semi- 
rationalistic school. Two mistakes in the section on the 
English Church ought not to have been repeated in the 
second edition. The /ow church is called the Jaw church, and 
Rowland Williams is converted into Rowland Hill. Some 
errors ought not to have occuried at all. It is not true 
that the tendency to split up into parties is on the increase 
amongst the Baptists. Fellows of Oxford and Cambridge 
are still obliged to subscribe. Gladstone’s Kirchentitelbill 
is an error for Church-rate Bill. But it is a useful book ; 
at present almost indispensable——No space need be wasted 
in commending Neander’s Lectures on the History of Ethics. 
It is a subject attracting ever greater attention. However 
much one may differ from Neander, he was too learned and 





* Handbuch der neuesten Kirchengeschichte seit der Restauration von 1814. 
Von Friedrich Nippold, Privatdocent der Theologie an der Universitat Heidel- 
berg. Zweite revidirte Auflage. LElberfeld. 1868. 

Dr. August Neander’s Werke. Neue wohlfeile Ausgabe. Geschichte der 
christlichen Ethik. Herausgegeben von General-Superintendent Dr. Erdmann. 
Berlin. 1869, 

Richard Hooker von den Gesetzen des Kirchenregiments im Gegensatze zu 
den Forderungen der Puritaner. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der anglikanischen 
Kirche und Theologie im sechzehnten Jahrhundert von Dr. Karl Heinrich Sach, 
Kin. Oberconsistorialrath u. Prof. der Theologie. Heidelberg. 1868. Lon- 
don: Nutt. 

Englische Reformatoren und Mirtyrer in Biographien. Von. J. F. Miirdter. 
2 Bande. Heidelberg. 
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too catholic to permit our libraries to be lacking in any of 
his works. This volume is very cheap, only half-a-crown. 
The last two little works are very good for their purpose, 
but do not much concern us. The examination of Hooker’s 
great work is thorough. One small error the author may 
be glad to correct. St. Paul’s Cross was not itself a chureh. 
The lives of our reformers and martyrs are simply and 
fully written. 

Of these sermons,* Rothe’s only are likely to interest 
Englishmen. As the earlier productions of the illustrious 
theologian, they have a peculiar interest. They are always 
beautiful and tender, earnest and devout. And written 
before his mind had attained freedom from the fetters of 
orthodoxy, they strikingly exemplify the difficulties and 
struggles of such noble souls as still think and speak in 
chains. The beautiful sermon on the restoration to life of 
the widow of Nain’s only son, is full of pathos, striking 
thoughts, devout feeling, but the literal miracle disappears 
in magnificent idealism. The editor has prefixed a most 
interesting sketch of Rothe’s life—The two sermons by 
Nippold, the author of the work on Modern Church History, 
do not merit many words. They seem to have been pub- 
lished to shew that a man can be semi-orthodox in “ godless 
Heidelberg.” It has puzzled us to know what the author 
is theologically.—On the other hand, Dr. Romberg’s sermons 
are no “uncertain sound.” He is a genuine Wittenberger, a 
sound Lutheran, a decidedly conservative politician, endowed 
with considerable power of illustration and language. 

This work+ commends itself for its comprehensiveness, 
aceuracy, learning, advanced views, catholicity and fairness, 
and great cheapness. It contains the gist of most subjects 
that are theological, or refer to theology, and in every case 


* R. Rothe’s nachgelassene Predigten. Herausgegeben von Dr. D. Schenkel. 
Erster Band. Elberfeld. 1868. 

Aus Gethsemane. Drei Predigten gehalten im Universitits-Gottesdienst 
zu Heidelberg von Friedrich Nippold. Elberfeld. 1867. 

Von Advent bis Ostern. Acht Predigten aus der Amtsfiihrung zu Wit- 
tenberg von Dr. Romberg, Oberpfarrer und Superintendent daselbst und zweitem 
Director des evangelischen Prediger-Seminars. Wittenberg. 1869. 


+ Theologisches Universal-Lexikon. zum Handgebrauche fiir Geistliche und 
gebildete Nichttheologen (A—K).  Elberfeld. 1868. 
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mentions the best books where fuller information is to be 
found. We hope the enterprizing publisher will be re- 
warded by the large sale of this really useful work, which 
will cost when completed only fifteen shillings. 

Our last heap* contains good and bad in great variety. 
The first volume itself is very mixed. But some of the 
lectures are very interesting and instructive. Lovers of 
German literature will select those on Walter von der Vogel- 
weide and German Heathendom’s own Confession of its 
Deficiency. Others will be attracted by the names of Krum- 
macher and Hundeshagen. The main fault of all the lec- 
tures is that they are apologetic—We could not give our 
children the volume by Pastor Evertsbusch, because it is 
orthodox ; and we do not think English girls in any case 
would like it.— Dr. Schenkel’s periodical deserves high 
praise. His name guarantees liberality, and the very large 
circulation the publication enjoys testifies to its interesting 
character. It gives original articles on theological subjects, 
and supplies an amazing amount of ecclesiastical news. 
Like all German ecclesiastical periodicals, it is too conten- 
tious and bitter to please sensitive and catholic minds. 
The tale of the Fall of Jerusalem is interestingly and in- 
structively told by Herr Albrecht—Oberlehrer Kalcher 
seems to be an honoured pedagogue in Wittenberg. We 
should be sorry to let our children receive instruction from 
his two books. If Wittenberg and Berlin prescribe the 
religious teaching of German children, no wonder the liberals 
in the house of representatives get infuriated with the 
Church. 

J. FREDERICK SMITH. 


* Vértrage fiir das gebildete Publikum. Vierte Sammlung. Mit Beitriigen 
von Disselhoff, M. Frommel, Kilschner, Herbst, Hundeshagen, Jager, Kahler, 
&e. Elberfeld. 1867. 

Lebenweihe fiir Jungfrauen. Von St. Friedr. Evertsbusch, evangel. Pfarrer 
in Lennep. Elberfeld. 1867. 

Allgemeine kirchliche Zeitschrift, herausgegeben von Dr. Daniel Schenkel. 
10 Jahrgang. 1—3 Hefte. Elberfeld. 1869. 

Der Fall Jerusalems. Fiirs evangelische Volk dargestellt von A. H. 
Albrecht. Heidelberg. 1868. 

Das Bibellesen in der Volksschule von K. Kalcher, Oberlehrer, Witten- 
berg. 1868. 

Das Kirchenlied. By the same author. 1869. 
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4. Miscellaneous. 


The days of allegorizing the Song of Songs* are appa- 
rently not yet passed ; for Professor Noack, though far from 
regarding it as a Messianic prophecy, is equally determined 
to find in it something more than “a mere love-song,” and 
accordingly attempts to shew that it is an historical alle- 
gory, the hidden meaning of which, however, was even in 
very early times completely lost. He rejects the ordinary 
interpretation of the title “Song of Songs,” and sees in it 
only an indication of the composite nature of the poem,— 
a song consisting of several songs. These songs, five in 
number, refer to the events of Sennacherib’s and Esar-had- 
don’s reigns, as they affected the hopes and the condition of 
Israel. They are distinct but connected compositions, and 
embrace a period of twenty or thirty years. The bride is 
Samaria, and the royal lover, who is identical with the 
shepherd (xo:)v Aadv), is the Athiopian opponent of Sen- 
nacherib, king Tirhakah or Tarragah. To establish or illus- 
trate these conclusions, the poets from Joel and Homer 
down to Motenebbi are laid under contribution ; but it is 
especially the Hebrew prophets, and amongst these, as 
might be expected, especially Hosea, who are called on to 
give assistance to Professor Noack in his very arduous 
undertaking. The volume contains, besides the exposition 
of the author's theory, a clear account and often very acute 
criticism of the principal speculations which have preceded 
his own; and also a restoration of the Hebrew text, with a 
translation and a very elaborate philological and exegetical 
commentary. Some idea of the metamorphosis which the 
poem undergoes in its reduction to its “original form,” may 
be gathered from the opening words. Our Authorized Ver- 
sion (in accordance with the Masoretic text, and following 
the LXX., Vulgate and Luther) has, “The Song of Songs, 
which is Solomon’s. Let him kiss me with the kisses of his 
mouth.” Our author (who, by the way, gives a weird ap- 
pearance to his Hebrew text by always printing it in Roman 
type) reads, “Schir ha-schirim ascher, l-schelmah jiss ageni 
mi—n‘schigath fihf. A song of songs will I sing, so that 





* Tharragah und Sunamith. Das Hohe Lied in seinem geschichtichen und 
landshaftlichen Hintergrunde. Von Ludvig Noack, Professor an der Universitat 
zu Giessen. Leipzig. 1869. 
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he may arm me with the weapons of his might.” Few will 
be so far repelled by Professor Noack’s conclusions as to 
deny that his volume is full of learning and ingenuity, and 
perhaps fewer still will be so far taken captive by his learn- 
ing and ingenuity as to adopt his conclusions ; indeed, the 
author himself, in a somewhat apologetic preface, admits 
that his interpretation can only be regarded as an hypothesis. 

Dr. Schenkel’s well-known work on the Life of Jesus* 
has recently found an English translator and publisher, 
both of whom have done their work well. The anonymous 
translator has not quite escaped the awkward expressions 
and half-comical turns of language which are almost inse- 
parable from a translation from the German ; but, generally 
speaking, he has preserved a pleasant, flowing style, quite 
English and always intelligible. As editor he has (perhaps 
intentionally) preserved the references to the Old Testament 
as he found them, thus throwing out the English reader 
now and then by giving a reference to a Psalm according 
to Luther's verses, which follows the Hebrew where our 
Authorized Version departs from it. Otherwise the refer- 
ences are exceptionally correct. With regard to the work 
itself, its general object is pretty well known, viz., to give 
a purely historical (i.e. historically explicable, at once human 
and adequate) view of the character of Jesus. From 
this point of view, Dr. Schenkel at once strikes out all 
accounts of miracles connected with the nativity and of 
the appearances of Jesus after his crucifixion. Accepting 
the second Gospel on critical grounds as the most historical, 
he follows it very closely, step by step, up to the departure 
of Jesus from Galilee for Judea, adopting, however, the 
story of the finding of Jesus in the temple from Luke, and 
that of the marriage feast at Cana from John, and inserting 
the account of the “sermon on the plain” from Luke vi 
20—49, after Mark iii. 19. From Galilee to Jerusalem, 
and during the first part of the stay in Judea, Luke and 
John, but especially Luke, are followed ; and thence to the 
close Mark resumes the lead to some extent ; but the other 
evangelists are frequently called in, and John especially is 





* A Sketch of the Character of Jesus: a Biblical Essay. By Dr. Daniel 
Schenkel, Professor of Theology in the University of Ifeidelberg, and Kirchen- 
rath in the Grand Duchy of Baden. Translated from the Third German Edition. 
London : Longmans and Co. 1869. 
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often made the chief authority, though not in matters of 
external history. From first to last, Matthew is treated as 
of hardly any authority when at variance, actually or im- 
plicitly, with Mark or even Luke. From these sources, 
Dr. Schenkel has given a harmonious and consistent account 
of the ministry of Christ from his baptism by John to his 
death. He has brought his materials into an intelligible 
connection of sequence and development, without resorting 
to arbitrary criticism or violent exegesis; a little gentle 
pressure is all he allows himself to apply to the evangelical 
records as a general rule. In spite of this, however, the 
work is, in some respects, a disappointing one. There is no 
great power or originality in the delineation, and the mas- 
terly essay on the life of Christ which is wanted, which 
forms the introductory chapter, raises our expectations be- 
yond what the work itself can gratify. In his treatment 
of the miracles especially, Dr. Schenkel occupies no clearly 
defined position. From his historical standpoint he rejects 
all miracles strictly so called; but his close adherence to 
the evangelical narrative compels him to accept much that 
is usually regarded as miraculous. The cures effected by 
Jesus he refers to moral and psychological agencies purely 
human, whilst he explains away by various devices the 
records of his action on inanimate matter. At Cana, Jesus 
perceived that the wine would run short, and so took steps 
to secure a fresh supply, which arrived just in the nick of 
time. On the stormy sea, his calmness inspired the disciples 
with fresh courage. In the wilderness, “in the grace and 
power of his words, eating and drinking were forgotten. 
He had fed them bountifully with the heavenly bread” 
(this, too, though he rejects Ewald’s similar interpretation of 
the miracle at Cana almost contemptuously) ; besides this, 
however, we are told he had obtained a supply of material 
bread for them. The barren fig-tree he explains (as Wool- 
ston did) as a parable, represented afterwards as a fact. Of 
the raising of Lazarus he adopts Renan’s second version— 
that it was Lazarus of the parable. Lastly, he tells us it is 
an undoubted fact that the tomb of Jesus was found empty 
on Sunday morning; but he offers no explanation of the fact, 
either human or divine. In spite of these defects, however, 
the work is both interesting and valuable in a high degree. 
The picture of the constant struggle in ‘Jesus’ mind during 
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the early part of his ministry, caused by his horror of 
degenerating into a mere wonder-worker, on the one hand, 
and his irresistible desire to alleviate human suffering, on 
the other, of his intense desire to make his preaching more 
prominent than his healing art and to escape applications 
for help in this last direction, is finely and powerfully 
drawn. On the whole, Dr. Schenkel’s work gives an in- 
telligible and consistent idea of the life and work of Jesus, 
and will probably do good service, both here and on the 
continent, in helping to put the great question of evan- 
gelical history on its proper basis. The criticism which 
forms the foundation on which Dr. Schenkel builds is 
remarkably clear, and it would be difficult to find a more 
instructive and lucid essay on the first three Gospels than 
is furnished by the first of the Critical and Historical Ilus- 
trations appended to the volume. 

de Pressens¢’s “Early Years of Christianity”* is 
a sequel to the same author's work on “The Life, Work 
and Times of Jesus Christ,” and is to be followed by ano- 
ther, entitled “Martyrs and Confessors,” treating of the 
conflict of the Christian Church with Paganism, besides 
a concluding volume on the history of Christian thought 
and doctrine during the same period. The present volume 
is not a mere translation from the French edition, but 
the presentation of that work in a considerably altered 
form. We cannot say that it quite fulfils the ambitious 
promise of the eloquent Preface, to repel the attacks of sci- 
entific criticism by carrying the war into the enemy’s 
country and vanquishing opponents on their own ground ; 
though we fully believe the author’s statement that his book 
has been inspired by his own deep and absolute faith in the 
divinity of Christianity. In repelling the pretensions of the 
Roman Church, however, he seems to us much more suc- 
cessful. The book is the result of great learning well 
applied, and has evidently been, moreover, a labour of love ; 
but, though well and eloquently done, it is not work of a 
kind that has never been attempted before. Those who are 
already earnest believers in Christianity will read it with 
approval and delight, if not always with absolute and entire 


* The Early Years of Christianity. By E. De Pressensé, D.D. Translated 
by Annie Harwood. Ltndon : Hodder and Stoughton. 
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concurrence ; but it does not deal with the fundamental 
difficulties of the profoundest scepticism. We are inclined 
to think, even, that an intelligent and thoughtful reader 
who was wholly new to the subject, would rise from the 
perusal of this book with an impression that much of it was 
rhetorical, rhapsodical and mystical, rather than clear and 
convincing. The author assumes as his starting-point the 
historical truthfulness of the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
authenticity and credibility of most of the reputed writings 
of Peter, Paul and John; and thus does little more than 
add another to the numerous tribe of commentators on 
assumed works of writers assumed to be inspired. He 
recognizes no essential difficulty in ascribing both the Apo- 
calypse and the fourth Gospel to the apostle John, regarding 
the former as the production of his manhood, shortly after 
the exciting period of the destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
latter as the calmer retrospect of his declining years. We 
willingly admit that the author, though uniformly conserva- 
tive in defending the main positions of Protestant and Pres- 
byterian orthodoxy, is nowhere uncandid or intolerant, and 
presents the doctrines he upholds in their least offensive 
and most conciliating aspect. We may add that the various 
illustrative notes display great clearness and force of state- 
ment and accuracy of learning, and are free from the some- 
what sentimental inflation of the body of the work. In 
them he appears to us to deal successfully with the cold 
and far-fetched criticisms of Baur and his school. We are 
often presented with original suggestions of much interest 
and value. For example, he ably discusses the probable 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which he ascribes 
to Apollos. His quotations also from ancient writers, both 
sacred and profane, are often most happily introduced. The 
incoherent dreams which he exhibits in his account of some 
of the heresies in the early church, set off by contrast the 
simplicity and beauty of the truth as it was in Jesus. Did 
our space permit, we could easily give extracts from the 
work which would make our readers desirous of perusing 
the volume for themselves ; but we must content ourselves 
with the assurance that they will find it abounding with 
interesting matter, often most forcibly and happily ex- 
pressed. We may add that this English translation reads 
with all the ease and freedom of an original composition. 
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In the preface to his “ Institutio,”* Dr. Grimm describes 
his work as intended to supply a want still existing amidst 
the multitude of summaries and epitomes of dogmatic theo- 
logy, of a book, accommodated to the reasonings of the present 
age, written in an easy and intelligible Latinity, and fitted 
to help the studies of the inexperienced, and to refresh the 
memories of more advanced students. From our cursory 
examination of it, we should suppose it well calculated to 
serve these purposes, in a country where even ecclesiastical 
Latin is familiarly read ; where the tironum studia are such 
as would slightly stagger many who amongst us are pleased 
to call themselves “theologians ;” and where the amount of 
knowledge expected to be at the fingers’ ends of divines by 
profession passes our wildest dreams. Such a work might 
serve, in Britain, as handbook for a teacher of theology, 
but we have as yet few students who could use it as their 
conspectus or vade mecum. A few passages which we have 
noted shew that the writer is, in the great questions, 
abreast of his age. With respect to the orthodox theory, of 
a perfect religion revealed to the first parents of mankind, 
he says, “ History, which in this matter is our sole authority, 
teaches that human culture, although it may at one period 
retrograde in one nation, yet on the whole advances from 
insignificant beginnings to higher degrees of perfection ; 
whence is conjectured with the highest probability that the 
first men, though innocent, lacked every kind of culture.” 
On p. 29, with respect to the religion of nature “which is 
acknowledged by the sacred writers, the orthodox,” he says, 
“deny it and deny it again. Yet upon its foundations and 
highest notions all positive or historical religions lean.” If 
we had any “ orthodox” readers, we should recommend this 
to their consideration, as also the terms in which he speaks 
of a certain learned and forgotten Téllner, as “among the 
first to teach what at present all theologians with any 
freedom of mind, whether rationalists or supernaturalists, 
agree in, that the Holy Scriptures are not, but contain, the 
word of God.” Concerning the Trinity he is not orthodox. 

. 





* Institutio Theologie Dogmatice Evangelice Historico-Critica. Ser. C. L. 
W. Grimm, Jenz. (Historical and Critical Introduction to Protestant Dogmatic 
Theology. By Dr. C. L. W. Grimm, Prof. Theol. at Jena.) 


+ P. 9. 
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“ Although that most thorny doctrine, utterly void, too, of all 
moral and religious fruit, the Church theory of the Trinity, is 
toto celo, severed not from the meaning only, but also from the 
letter of Holy Scripture ; still, so often and with such emphasis 
are God the Father, Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and the Holy 
Spirit, mentioned together in the New Testament, that it is 
beyond all doubt that the New Testament writers intended to 
embrace in this triplicity (ternio) the sum and chief heads of the 
Christian cause.”* 


There are many more extracts, short and long, whereby 
might be shewn how far the voice of educated German 
theology is from agreeing with the full cry of British ortho- 
doxy. Weadd one—in its native garb—not solely as a spe- 
cimen of easy and perspicuous Latinity, but because it is in 
such utter contradiction with Liddon’s Bampton Lectures, 
the last word of Anglican dogmatic: “Orthodoxa theoria 
de Seay$pHrw insuperabilibus premitur difficultatibus.” 

Mr. Ainslie’s translation of the New Testament? is made 
from the text of the Codex Sinaiticus, as published by 
Tischendorf in 1865. It is consequently hardly to be 
described as “from the Greek Text of Tischendorf,” by 
which is usually understood the text formed by that editor, 
on a due collation of manuscript and other evidence. Tis- 
chendorf's last edition of the Greek text is, indeed, as yet 
incomplete, the first volume only, containing the Gospels, 
having been published to the present, or a very recent date. 
The fact that Tischendorf is now engaged on this new 
edition may be taken as shewing that he himself is not 
fully or finally satisfied with the Sinaitic text, from which 
Mr. Ainslie has translated. His new edition rejects several 
of the most singular readings of that text, and in this 
respect, of course, Mr. Ainslie cannot be said to be his 
representative. This is the case, for example, in John i. 18, 
and in Luke viii. 40. In the former, Tischendorf (1869) 
has retained the common reading, vid, instead of Oedc, and 
in the latter, abréy, instead of roy 6e6y—in both cases leav- 
ing the Sinaiticus. From these instances we may reason- 
ably infer that the editor's maturest judgment will be 





* P. 233. 


+ The New Testament : translated from the Greek Text of Tischendorf (8vo, 
Lipsie, 1855). By the Rev. Robert Ainslie. London: Longmans. 1869. 
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similarly shewn in later books by a preference for com- 
monly accepted readings. 

Meantime we are left to the conclusion, not unfamiliar to 
biblical students, that the oldest MSS. do not necessarily 
and as a matter of course contain the most genuine or ad- 
missible readings. A MS. of the fourth century, for exam- 
ple, if there really be one so old, as Tischendorf thinks of 
his Sinaiticus, may have been more carefully written than 
one of the fifth or sixth; or it may have been purposely 
altered in places by the copyist, in order to make it agree 
more exactly with what was in his time understood to be 
orthodox doctrine. A younger MS., again, may have been 
carefully transcribed from one much older than itself, and 
now no longer in existence, and may therefore be really 
nearer to the authentic text than another which appears to 
us to be a century or two older. We may add, therefore, we 
do not think any great gain arises from adopting the text 
contained in the oldest attainable Greek MS. as the basis 
of an English version, unless, at least, other considerations 
tend to give it value. In the case of the Sinaiticus, do such 
considerations, in certain cases, sufficiently exist? We ap- 
prehend not, but the contrary. We have not space to enter 
minutely upon the subject ; but it would appear that these 
or similar reasons have had weight in the critical judgment 
of Tischendorf himself, who accordingly, as we have said, 
in his latest and still incomplete edition, shews himself 
willing to deviate from the Sinaiticus, where it is not duly 
supported by other evidence. 

Mr. Ainslie’s translation of the Sinaitic text will no 
doubt be a useful help to the English reader. Along with 
the revision lately published by Dean Alford, and the edi- 
tion of the English common version by Tischendorf, it puts 
the student in possession of a very valuable body of critical 
materials. We observe, however, a little unsteadiness in 
the translation. Why, for example, in Luke viii. 40, render 
“the God,” when the same words are usually and rightly 
rendered “God” by Mr. Ainslie himself? Is it not most 
probable that the transcriber who altered airdy into rov Oedv 
meant by the latter Gop in the ordinary sense of the term, 
and discloses his own belief that Jesus Christ was looked 
upon in that light by the people who were waiting for him ? 
So in Acts xx. 28, in the word “saved,” instead of the more 
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literal acquired or obtained. There appears to be no neces- 
sity for this change, which hides the figure of the original, 
and would lead a reader unacquainted with the latter to 
think that the Greek word here is the same which occurs 
so often elsewhere, and is usually rendered by the word 
“saved,” as in Matt. x. 22, xiv. 30. Uniformity in render- 
ing, we are aware, is not always attainable, but it should 
not be needlessly departed from. 

Mr. Ffoulkes has published two more of his singular and 
able pamphlets ;* the second of which, “Is the Western 
Church under Anathema?’ has little interest except for 
Catholic readers. The other, however, “The Roman Index, 
and its late Proceedings,” couched in the form of a Letter 
to Dr. Manning, contains a very remarkable account of the 
train of events which followed upon the publication of Mr. 
Ffoulkes’ first Letter, “The Church’s Creed or the Crown’s 
Creed.” For the separate links of a very tangled chain, we 
must refer our readers to the pamphlet itself; but we can- 
not forbear to single out for notice the embarrassing, not to 
say degrading, position in which a learned and intelligent 
Roman Catholic like Mr. Ffoulkes finds himself as soon as 
he ventures to publish any opinions or conclusions which 
are not acceptable to his ecclesiastical superiors. Mr. 
Ffoulkes seems to have fancied that his difficulties would 
be met, not with the iron hand of authority, but with the 
soft, perhaps yielding, touch of explanation: he cannot 
understand why, when he asks for the solution of an his- 
torical problem, he should be accused of theological unsound- 
ness: he is surprised to find his work condemned by the 
Roman Index, without any opportunity of self-defence 
being afforded him: he is entangled in negociations for a 
retractation, which he is himself resolved shall retract 
nothing, while the Archbishop desires that it should at least 
appear to retract everything. At last, after months of cor- 
respondence, interviews, messages, misunderstandings, the 
attempt at reconciliation finally breaks down, and by formal 
mandate of the Archbishop of Westminster, Mr. Ffoulkes 





* The Roman Index, and its late Proceedings: a Second Letter to the Most 
Rev. Archbishop Manning. By the Author. of ‘‘The Church’s Creed or the 
Crown's Creed.” London: Hayes. 

Is the Western Church under Anathema? &c. &c. By E. S. Ffoulkes, B.D. 
London: Hayes. 
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is denied absolution. To an outside observer, the meaning 
of the whole transaction is perfectly plain. Mr. Ffoulkes 
is a sincere and devout Roman Catholic—but he wants to 
be a Roman Catholic on Protestant principles. And rather 
than have him thus, the Church will not have him at all. 
Of course, Archbishop Manning, in his Pastoral Letter on 
the Papal Infallibility,* makes no allusion to so small a 
matter as Mr. Ffoulkes and his historical heresies ; but, for 
all that, it is instructive to read the pamphlets in conjunc- 
tion. The reader feels that with a prelate so utterly devoted 
to Rome, so eager to sacrifice his historical judgment, even 
his very individuality, at the shrine of Papal despotism, 
any fair inquirer like Mr. Ffoulkes has no chance. The 
Pastoral Letter, in its bold defiance of logical maxims and 
its audacious pretence of historical investigation, is a sin- 
gular example of the length to which Ultramontane theory 
may carry one who begins his Catholic career with the 
enthusiasm of a convert—We may mention in the same 
connection a volume of a very different kind, in which, 
under the form of an autobiographical narrative, “Five 
Years in a Protestant Sisterhood” are contrasted with “Ten 
Years in a Catholic Convent”—very much to the advantage 
of the latter. In the Protestant sisterhood, all is disorder, 
dissension : in the Catholic convent, there is only regularity, 
harmony, peace. The story is told in a lively fashion: 
many of the persons intended to be described are concealed 
under very feeble disguises: and in its former part at least, 
the work ministers largely to the prevailing appetite for 
ecclesiastical scandal. But the writer forgets that her work 
can have no real value or lasting effect so long as it is anony- 
mous and preserves even the slightest appearance of fiction. 
teal names, accurate dates, circumstantial narrative, which, 
if not true, afford at least the opportunity of refutation, are 
essential in such a case to influence. Revelations which 
affect not only system, but individual character, should be 
made explicitly or not at all. 


* The (Ecumenical Council, and the Infallibility of the Roman Pontiff. A 
Pastoral Letter, &. By Henry Edward, Archbishop of Westminster. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 1869. 

+ Five Years in a Protestant Sisterhood, and Ten Years in a Catholic Con- 
vent. An Autobiography. London: Longmans. 1869. 
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We pass almost from pole to pole of the theological world 
to recommend to our readers Mr. Kenrick’s most interesting 
“Memorials of the Presbyterian Chapel, St. Saviourgate, 
York,’* in which he traces, “from the origin of Noncon- 
formity to the present time,” the apostolical succession of 
learned, pious and painful divines who have ministered in 
that sanctuary. To those who know Mr. Kenrick, or claim 
a share in the many memories which gather round the vene- 
rable chapel of which he writes, it is not necessary to speak 
in praise of this pamphlet ; but it would be an instructive 
subject of study to some who are apt to think that religion 
in England has no history, except in connection with the 
National Church. We may be mistaken, but we cannot 
help thinking that the lesson of outspoken theological 
honesty which this record of obscure conscientiousness is 
so apt to teach, is precisely that which at the present 
moment the Church of England most needs to learn.—We 
must also, though in but a single word, direct our readers’ 
attention to Mr. R. Martineau’s Inaugural Discourse at Man- 
chester New College,t—at once worthy of the acknow- 
ledged learning of the author, and of the Chair of Hebrew 
Language and Literature which he fills. 

Mr. Mackay’s work? consists of preliminary essay and 
translation. The essay fills two-thirds of the volume: it 
treats of Greek ideality ; of Greek morality, under various 
aspects; of Greek education by elementary maxims, by 
special legislation, by the agency of the sophists, by the 
drama ; and of Plato and Aristotle as moralists. The whole 
is interspersed with references to things as they exist in 
this land at the present moment; and the references are 
by no means far-fetched or ill-timed. Mr. Mackay says a 
great many very wise things, but nearly always in a round- 
about and awkward way. As a sample, and quite a fair 
one, of the general style of the essay, here is his account of 





* Memorials of the Presbyterian Chapel, St. Saviourgate, York, from the 
Origin of Nonconformity to the Present Time. By John Kenrick, M.A., F.S.A. 
York. 1869. 

+ The Roots of Christianity in Mosaism. An Address, &c. By R. Mar- 
tineau, M.A. London: Williams and Norgate. 1869. 

+ Plato's Meno: a Dialogue on the Nature and Meaning of Education. Trans- 
lated, with explanatory Notes and Introduction, and a Preliminary Essay on 
the Moral Education of the Greeks, by R. W. Mackay. Williams and Norgate. 
1869. 
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Plato’s “Love:” “‘Love’ is an apt expression for the free 
moral disposition whose sentiment is over-mastered and 
directed by some object internally recognized as having a 
legitimate claim to its enthusiastic allegiance.” We are led 
to regret that Mr. Mackay did not stick to his first inten- 
tion, and give us simply a rendering of the treatise by F. 
Jacobs. Readers who take up the book for the sake of 
getting at the Meno in an English form, will have reason 
to thank Mr. Mackay for a very careful and readable trans- 
lation. It is not so small a thing as it may seem to add, 
that the peculiar Socratic humour is preserved with some 
success in the English rendering. If Mr. Mackay in sub- 
sequent editions will publish his translations and his essays 
in separate volumes, it will facilitate our desire to approve 
and disapprove his works by wholes. 

With the exception of the concluding article on “ Na- 
tional Loans,” which appeared in the National Review, the 
various papers in Mr. Newman’s volume of “ Miscellanies”* 
are now published for the first time. It commences with 
“Logical Fragments,” selected from a complete treatise on 
“ Ancient and Modern Logic,” elaborated from a course of 
lectures delivered and printed many years ago, which the 
author was deterred from publishing by the appearance of 
Mr. J. S. Mill’s work, though differing from him on some 
fundamental poiuts. These Fragments will well repay peru- 
sal, and will make the thoughtful reader regret that he 
cannot study the whole work, though he may not always 
read with full assent. In the Fragment on the Confusion 
of Verbal with Real Truth, for example, the author seems 
to us to have overlooked the point of one of his illustrations : 

“Treason never prospers : where’s the reason ? 

Why, when it prospers, none dare call it treason.” 
Surely this is not a tame truism or verbal juggle, but an 
epigram, implying (whether truly or falsely) that there is 
never any moral difference between suppressed treason and 
successful revolution. 

These are followed by four striking and interesting lec- 
tures on Poetry, in which we are old-fashioned enough to 
see with pleasure the high rank accorded to the poetry of 





* Miscellanies : chiefly Addresses, Academical and Historical. By Francis 
William Newman. London: Triibner. 
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“our British Homer,” Sir Walter Scott. Then comes a 
series of seven lectures on the Chief Forms of Ancient 
Nations, in which (to skim the contents here and there) 
the author expresses his disbelief in race as determining 
national character; gives a very striking picture of the 
wonderful attainments of the ancient Egyptians in science 
and art; shews that commerce is most lucrative between 
nations both of which are civilized; condemns and shews 
the necessary perishableness of a military despotism like 
that of Alexander ; ingeniously places slavery on the same 
basis as cannibalism ; interprets Pontifex as equivalent to 
Pompifex, or a Conductor of Processions, which he thinks 
a more probable interpretation than the accepted one of 
Bridge-builder ; compares the empire of ancient Rome to 
our own rule in India; deplores the fall of Carthage ; and 
defends Tiberius against the malignity of Tacitus. These 
lectures are succeeded by a defence of Carthage against 
the accusations of hostile historians. Then comes a frag- 
ment on Liberal Teaching of Mathematics, in which he 
well remarks that “the great aim here, as in all education, 
is not to communicate mere results, but to impart a power.” 
Then follows an admirable lecture (delivered to a Ladies’ 
College) on Elocution as a part of general Education, a 
subject which all who are acquainted with the author's own 
elocution will be prepared to find him well competent to 
treat. The following observation is suggestive: “Science 
may cultivate the Understanding and the powers of pure 
Reason ; but only Literature, teeming with moral thought, 
can cultivate the Sentiment.” The whole volume is a 
healthy stimulant, being the production of accomplished 
scholarship, an independent and fearless judgment, the 
clearest and frankest thought, and a pure, high moral tone. 
It abounds with forcible and felicitous expressions, as, for 
example, where he speaks of “loans contracted by a private 
chat between a minister and two or three money-lenders, 
to whom it would be absurd to impute patriotism.” Occa- 
sionally there is wit, as where he illustrates the policy of 
the Roman Senate when Hannibal entered Italy, by com- 
paring it to “a sphinx moth, which persists in killing and 
eating up smaller insects while an anatomist is cutting out 
his stomach.” Our very narrow limits permit us only thus 
briefly to indicate the quality of the volume, which we 
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heartily hope may meet with such a reception as to induce 
the author to publish further selections from the materials 
which he intimates that he has in store. 

“The Education of Girls”* is a republication of two lec- 
tures delivered by the author, the first in London in 1864, 
and the second in Manchester in 1866, and long out of print, 
with copious additions in the form of notes. The little book 
bristles with quotations almost as thickly as that much larger 
book, Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, indicating on the part 
of the author diligent and vigilant reading, a most retentive 
memory, and a well-stored commonplace-book. The quota- 
tions are strictly appropriate to the points which they are 
adduced to illustrate, and many of them are exceedingly 
apt, forcible and pithy ; and of course the production of so 
many concurring expressions of opinion from various quar- 
ters, tends to strengthen the author’s position by shewing 
how far he is from being singular or Quixotic in his views. 
But perhaps the effect upon the reader is that the treatment 
of the subject is laboured and encumbered rather than 
cogent. The author seems deliberately to gather from all 
available sources, far and near, insulated fragments of glit- 
tering material, instead of bearing our convictions and sym- 
pathies away with him by the impetuous flow of continuous 
reasoning and single-hearted earnestness of purpose. At 
the same time we feel bound to declare that in each of the 
lectures the author states his case with the utmost fairness 
and completeness. We do not see how any of the positions 
for which he contends can reasonably be disputed, and his 
rebukes of the coarse and sneering tone of the Saturday 
Review are grave and just. We cordially recommend the 
little book as a most instructive and suggestive manual for 
general perusal, and earnestly hope that it may accelerate 
the manifest approach of the much-needed reforms for which 
it pleads. 

Mr. Hemans’ “History of Medizval Christianity and 
Sacred Art in Italy,”+ written in continuation of his volume 
on “Ancient Christianity and Art,” does itself disservice 


* The Education of Girls; and the Employment of Women of the Upper 
Classes educationally considered. Two Lectures. By W. B. Hodgson, LL.D. 
Second Edition. London: Triibner and Co. 

+ A History of Medieval Christianity and Sacred Art in Italy (A.D. 900— 
1350). By Charles L. Hemans. London: Williams and Norgate. 1869. 
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by the form in which it appears. Printed abroad, probably 
in Italy, it not only has an outlandish and unpleasant look 
to English readers, but is full of stupid errata. When once 
this disadvantage, however, is got over, the reader will find 
Mr. Hemans’ volume an excellent companion of intelligent 
Italian travel. His plan is, in alternate chapters, to narrate 
the ecclesiastical events of a century, and to describe the 
monuments of art by which they are illustrated ; and if his 
artistic are more interesting than his historical sections, the 
fault may partly lie in the monotony of miserable intrigue 
and violence which characterize the annals of medizval 
Rome, and the necessity under which Mr. Hemans has 
placed himself, of compressing a very varied story into a 
comparatively narrow space. He is thoroughly acquainted 
with his subject, and still sufficiently in love with Papal 
religion to give an appreciative estimate of its better aspects. 
Of Italy at large, but especially of Rome, he speaks with 
the large and minute knowledge which only comes of re- 
peated and patient investigation ; while his descriptive style 
often brightens into a vivid picturesqueness, to which his 
narrative is a stranger. We cordially commend the work 
to all who feel an intelligent interest in the Christian Art 
of Italy. 


E. 














